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INTRODUCTION 


Buparrst, Hungary’s capital, has the distinc- 
tion of being the only large city in Europe whose 
inhabitants do not know to which part of the 
continent their metropolis belongs. There are 
geographers who classify it as a Central Eu- 
ropean city, while others mention it under the 
heading of Eastern Europe. The visitor from 
Western Europe or America goes usually only as 
far as Vienna, provided he is not hunting eccen- 
tric countries, and then turns back, thinking that 
there is not much worthy of being seen east of 
the former Hapsburg city. But those daring 
souls—their number is small, indeed—who do 
venture into the “uncharted regions” of Hun- 
gary, emerge from that country with the con- 
viction that, although the geographers may be 
wrangling as to whether Budapest belongs to 
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Central or Eastern Europe, intellectually it is a 
part of the old continent’s West. 

The proverbial literary inefficiency of Eastern 
Europe does not apply to Hungary. Neither 
has its new generation been much affected by the 
philosophizing writers of belles lettres of Ger- 
many and Austria. It is Paris that holds Buda-. 
pest in the spell of its charm and has been respon- 
sible for making the Hungarian capital the 
Eastern depositary of the French esprit. The 
pulsating life of the literary cafés of Paris have 
their counterparts in the Danube metropolis, and 
the changes of literary values and conceptions, as 
witnessed on the Montparnasse, have their echoes 
in Budapest. 

As a literary center—and this is a remarkable 
phenomenon—Budapest has no past worthy of 
the name. When Rabelais lived in France, Hun- 
gary had yet no literary language of its own. 
Those few amateur writers who did attempt writ- 
ing in the language of the serfs produced scant 
volumes of uncouth verse and prose of which 


neither they nor their contemporaries had reason 
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_to be proud. Latin was the language of the elect 
whose distinction reposed on birth or intellectual 
superiority. 

Neither did the revolutionary wave of nation- 
alism which swept over France in the early 
eighteenth century have much effect on Hungary. 
In the golden age of French literature, when 
Diderot attained heights and Rousseau and Vol- 
taire carried on their titanic fight against the 
forces that retarded French progress, it was still 
a violation of bon-ton in Hungary to speak the 
language of the peasant. The pioneers who de- 
fied the opinion of the public met not only dis- 
couragement but also ostracism. They were 
either forced back into the ranks of the Latin- 
izing litterateurs or had to retreat altogether 
from the literary field. 

It is only in the late romantic period that we 
find more serious attempts in Hungary at falling 
into line with what may be termed a tendency 
to nationalize literature in place of the inter- 
national Greco-Roman and religious traditions of 
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of the romantic novel in Hungary, Baron 
Stephen Josika, Baron Joseph Eotvés and Baron 
Sigismund Kemény, although they belonged to 
the aristocracy, were the apostles of a more dem- 
ocratic national literature, patierned, at the be- 
ginning, not so much after the French writers, as 
after Walter Scott and his English contempo- 
raries. But their aitempis failed to elicit pop- 
ular response. ‘They soon had io realize that it 
was impossible for them to break with the tradi- 
tions of the feudal past by popularizing literature 
and making it a necessity of life instead of being 
the luxury of a few. 

For many centuries Hungary had been in the 
bondage of foreign powers. After their last 
national king, a member of the house of Arpad, 
died in the early fourteenth century, the country 
became the hunting-ground of imperial and royal 
adventurers, desirous of adding the fertile Hun- 
garian lowlands to their possessions. There 
hardly was a European ruler in those days im 
whose calculations Hungary had not an important 
part. This resulted in the splitting up of the 
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country’s nobility—who, in reality, represented 
the state—into factions that have carried on 
wars against one another. There was a time 
when the country was occupied simultaneously by 
the Turks and Austrians, both of whom had their 
supporters among the Hungarian nobility. 

It seemed for a time that Hungary would 
definitely become a part of the Ottoman Empire 
which had occupied its larger part for one cen- 
tury and a half and used it as a strategic basis 
for its raids upon Central Europe. After the 
Hapsburgs had chased out the Turks, they felt 
they were entitled to take possession of the coun- 
try as their crown province. When, under the 
leadership of Louis Kossuth, the Hungarians re- 
belled in 1848, they were crushed and a régime 
of terror, a revitalized Holy Alliance, was estab- 
lished in their country. Undoubtedly, they 
would have had no strength to regain their lib- 
erty, due to the heavy losses of blood they had 
previously suffered, had not the process of dis- 
solution of the Hapsburg Monarchy begun. The 
Italian provinces had united and gave a heavy 
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blow to their former oppressor. So did Ger- 
many, and sent Austria staggering into the 
ranks of the powers of secondary importance. 
Owing to these adversities, the Hapsburgs had to 
release their hold on Hungary and to accept the 
Magyars’ country on a footing of quasi-equality. 

It is from the time when the Austro-Hungarian 
agreement came about in 1867 that the Hun- 
garian literature had its golden age. <A pros- 
perity of unprecedented proportions set in and 
created almost overnight wealth for many thou- 
sands. A new class of connoisseurs sprang into 
being which encouraged the advance guard of 
the literary forces in every manner. The Hun- 
garian language was extolled, while Latin and 
German were abjured. A new generation had 
grown up in the upper and middle classes who 
spoke Hungarian as their native language. And 
there was no Hungarian literature! ...A 
feverish activity set in to eliminate this deficiency. 
The new clientele of the publishers and producers 
forced them to bring out native works in ever- 
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va When Hungarian literature reached this phase 
of its development, Zola, the Goncourts, Flaubert, 
Stendhal and their confréres of lesser fame 
reigned supreme in Europe. Although they were 
denounced as corruptors of the morals they were 
read avidly. The dark-seers perceived doomsday 
in the advent of these realists and naturalists. 
The new school as a group was described as des- 
ecrators of Holy Classicism, whose art, soi-disant, 
consisted in descending into the sewers of Paris, 
frightening a few sleeping rats and analyzing 
their mud-bedecked body. Despite the hue and 
cry with which the realists were received, the neo- 
classical movement, which was launched as a 
counter-attack on the naturalistic school, was a 
failure. Instead of a reversion to the past, 
naturalism was pushed to more radical extremes, 
and, in many instances, was blended with ex- 
pressionism, literary cubism, dadaism and the 
like. 
‘Hungarian literature grew into manhood when 
i ee tialion held the scepter in France. 


Franz Molnar was and still is one of the leaders 
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in the making of Hungarian literature. As most 
of contemporary Hungary’s literary stars, he 
has been rather catholic in the selection of his 
mediums of expression: he is a publicist, dram- 
atist and novelist. 

The task of giving native literature to thou- 
sands who were clamoring for it was, of course, 
a source of delight for ambitious young authors. 
But, on the other hand, they were confronted with 
difficulties which, under ordinary circumstances, 
were not inherent in prospering literatures. They 
had to shape a language that could express all 
the new ideas and complicated inner revolutions 
of the modern man, which the Hungarian natural- 
ists attempted to describe. New words had to 
be coined and new meanings had to be attached 
to old words. Molnar proved to be a past mas- 
ter in molding the language and enriching its 
vocabulary. No wonder that the traditional cry 
of “desecrator” was leveled at him, too, when he 
set to the task of introducing the argot of the 
Budapest apache into Hungary’s new literature. 

At the time when Molnar embarked on his lit- 
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erary career, the discussion of the relation of 
man and woman was a taboo in Hungarian let- 
ters. The writers of the old schools either over- 
looked it or rendered it in so diluted a form that 
the flavor of the problem was reduced to a neg- 
ligible quantity. Freudism was unknown yet, or 
at the very beginning of its ascent, and was not 
taken seriously except by a few who were de- 
scribed as immoral] fanatics. 

Molnar severed relations with the prudish past 
and made sex the topical center of his dramas 
and novels. It was not, perhaps, conscious 
Freudism which impelled him to select such a 
course. Most likely it was merely intuition that 
made him a pioneer in this field. He realized that 
as society became more and more enlightened, the 
relationship of man and woman underwent a re- 
valuation, thus obliterating the mythical concep- 
tions which have come down to our age from the 
time when Dante loved Beatrice. He realized, at 
the same time, that the discussion of this topic 
had countless variations, the analysis of which 


had not been attempted in previous ages. 
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Almost every drama and novel by Molnar is an 
appraisal from a different angle of this relation- 
ship. The only notable exception is The Boys of 
Paul Street, a little masterpiece, describing the 
life of boys in a modern metropolis, in which love 
plays no réle. 

One may call Eva a laboratory experiment in 
which the ingredients, while taken from life, never- 
theless represent such materials as are partic- 
ularly fitted to serve analytical purposes. The 
intensity of feelings which the change concom- 
itant with the advent of a woman in the woman- 
less village comports is a dramatic evidence of the 
thesis that love’s importance is paramount both 
when life is primitive and when it is complicated. 

The Derelict Boat contains another experiment 
reduced to a hypothetical basis. It describes, in a 
tone whose softness betrays only occasionally the 
tempest that wrecks a human life, how love 
may react on one to whom it is the first experience. 
The soul of the young girl who is the heroine of 
the novel, vibrates, perhaps, more readily to every 


little affection than would be the case with a girl 
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of less intellectual endowments, because she is @ 
delicate instrument, created to respond to every 
melody of love’s symphony. 

Although Molnar and his contemporaries have 
sucked at the breast of naturalism, they have 
evolved a literary school of their own. . Molnar, 
for example, has not accepted one of the most 
sacred tenets of naturalism which says that the 
more sordid life is the better it is adapted to lit- 
erary purposes. The exaggerations in this direc- 
tion, which have made naturalism so unsavory to 
many, have no trace in Molnar’s writings. Even 
when he descends to the apache, the favorite hero 
of the neo-romanticists, he knows how to preserve 
a certain dignity of bearing. The extremists call 
this a diluted romanticism, but the judicious 
know that it is the result of a compromise which 
aims at making the new literary style and the new 
methods of expression more palatable to the con- 
servative reader. 

The plays, which have made Molnar’s name 
known the world over, have called attention to a 


peculiar characteristic of his, namely, that he 
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speaks a universal human language. It is quite 
remarkable that, although Molnar has never been 
overseas and has never had an opportunity to 
study at first hand the spiritual currents of the 
continents other than Europe, his dramas con- 
cerning the relationship of man and woman are 
true images of the love problems of the inhab- 
itants of the four other continents as well. That 
this is so was shown by the popular response they 
have been accorded everywhere. This confirms 
the old adage, which explains Molnar’s world- 
wide popularity, that the more primitive a human 
relationship the greater the uniformity of its man- 
ifestations in all parts of the globe. Since love is 
a most primitive emotion, it remains essentially 
the same not only in the different countries during 
the same epoch but also, apart from incidental 
differences, during many epochs as well. The 
very topic that Molnar has selected as his 
specialty is therefore appropriate to evoke the 
same sentiments under every clime. This is one 
of the secrets of the success of Molnar’s plays. 


Molnar’s novels, too, have a quality which en- 
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ables them to have a universal human appeal. 
This is the case, despite the fact that, like his 
plays, this author’s novels have a characteris- 
tically Hungarian background. The Derelict 
Boat is gliding past Margarethen Island, a lovely 
spot in the Danube, between the two parts of the 
Hungarian capital: Buda and Pesth. The his- 
tory of this small island sums up the chronicle of 
the two cities, covering a thousand years. Like 
Buda it is old and quiet. It contains the ruins of 
a nunnery which, many centuries ago, sheltered 
Princess Margareth, from whom the island de- 
rived its name. Facing on one side the outskirts 
of the Alps and, on the other side, that mysterious 
Hungarian plainland which for a thousand years 
has reechoed the yearning of a nation for its 
ancestral Asiatic home, it has been a great attrac- 
tion for the troubled souls through many genera- 
tions. 

At the same time, Margarethen Island reflects 
the gay spirit of Pesth, its self-abandon, its non- 
chalance and its going to the limit in enjoying 


life. Where once the prayers of nuns filled 
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the air, coffee-houses and gay restaurants now 
invite the visitor and the strains of the Blue 
Danube Waltz make him forget his cares. 

From the sophisticated Budapest, where love’s 
impulses are tinged with the vibrations of tense 
nerves, we are taken in Lva to the jungles of the 
Slovakian highlands where passions are more un- 
bridled and social etiquette is known only in its 
superficialities. The mountains in which Eva is 
enacted no longer belong to Hungary, but the 
silver mines are in operation and the Slovakian 
miners still are digging in earth’s entrails, al- 
though perhaps they are less ignorant, for a 
woman has taught them, unintentionally, how to 
fight for their rights. 

The Hungarian literature is no longer a 
parvenw among Europe’s elder literatures. It 
has shown a remarkable adaptability to the con- 
temporary problems and an equally remarkable 
capacity for growth. Franz Molnar, now in his 
life’s prime, is one of the most notable path- 
finders in that group of Hungarian writers who 


have brought native literature to fruition. At 
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present the country of the Magyars is beset with 
troubles, it can scarcely nourish some of its best 
authors, and yet, despite all handicaps, Hun- 
garian literature progresses, giving new values 
to the world and making new discoveries in the 
great uncharted region of the human soul. 

The translator is deeply indebted to Miss 
Marian Tyler for her kind assistance in the trans- 
lation of Eva and The Derelict Boat. 


Emit Lencyen 


EVA 


Ir was a cold winter night. Frost shrouded 
the countryside, and the small houses huddled 
together to keep warm. The pines of the moun- 
tains seemed to breathe out a dry biting cold 
and the immovable black peaks to exhale the 
merciless wind. 

By ten o’clock at night silence reigned every- 
where. Nothing could be heard but the staccato 
blows of the stone-breaking hammers which 
worked day and night in the mines at the lower 
end of the village. There were no lights in the 
houses, except around the mines. In the houses 
of the company they had electric light and the 
director read Simplicissimus. They used oil 
lamps in the huts of the Slovakians, which shel- 
tered the dull misery of the lowest type of labor. 
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Gradually the village became quieter and the 
lights went out one by one. At eleven o’clock 
only a single house was lighted. It was the mine 
officials’ club. 

The frost and the black biting cold seemed 
to belong to the village. There are some villages 
where, no matter how dark and cold the night, 
one feels that a living warmth is in every house, 
that it harbors hopes and memories because a 
woman dominates its dreams. One can tell the 
house in which a woman dreams. The ardor of 
the wedding night keeps it warm for years. It 
hides in the walls, warms the atmosphere and 
cheers the stranger. But there are houses which 
remain cold and soulless either because there is 
no woman in them or because there is one with- 
out love, who cooks, irons and cleans without 
heart, a mere slave of the habit of life and the 
propagation of the race. 

Such were the houses in this village. They 
were situated in a long valley and occupied by 
poor Slovakians, who were worn out by the work 


underground. They awoke at dawn, as animals 
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do, washed themselves hastily, put on a few rags, 
and with a piece of bread in their pockets, set 
out for the mine. They marched silently along 
the main street at daybreak, their oil lamps in 
their belts, pale, lean, wretched specters. No- 
where in the world, perhaps, are there women 
as ugly as their wives. These men lived their 
lives under ground. From time to time they 
climbed to the surface to eat, sleep and propa- 
gate their kind. Then they disappeared again 
into the mines, the dark damp holes where they 
felt at home. Even the color of their faces 
adapted itself to the light of the oil lamps. Their 
complexion, which looked almost healthy in the 
mines, was sallow, grayish in the sun, as if 
washed in acids. The wide horizon depressed 
them; they were afraid of the curtsying pines, 
the wind, the rain and the sun. They were awk- 
ward and stupid above ground, but in the mines, 
by the flickering light of the lamps, they seemed 
taller and even skilful as they slid forty- or fifty- 
yard inclined planks or forced their way like 


worms through the clay. ‘Their ancestors for 
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generations had been miners. The mine itself 
was two thousand years old, first opened by the 
Romans. 

In the midst of these creatures lived a small 
colony of city dwellers. A joint stock company 
had taken over the upper silver mine. Their 
officials came from all over the world. They 
were young men who dreamed of careers in Lon- 
don and Paris. Only their director, Ritter von 
Sterk, was no longer young. He was a Prussian 
who presided over this little republic—a hand- 
some tall German, a bachelor with grayish hair, 
who had come to the concern to “speed it up,” 
as he used to say. He would go back to Berlin 
as soon as the company was in running order, 
and then they could replace him with some shabby 
old bureaucrat. The Ritter was a business genius 
who understood mining. The company paid him 
well for putting the mine in order. 

It is said that vibrations of sound transform 
the atomic structure of the violin. If a virtuoso 
plays on it for years it will be better than if a 
bungler has tortured it for the same length of 
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time. Violin-makers, therefore, try to get con- 
cert stars to play on their instruments. The 
Ritter thought of himself as such a star. Be- 
sides, he felt an interest in the Hungarian soil 
through his brother who had married a Hungar- 
ian. He would just set the mine in motion and 
then go away in search of bigger business. 

The other officials included several chemists, 
a mineralogist, a bookkeeper and a few engineers. 
They all lived at the upper end of the village, 
around the company’s mine. At the lower end 
was the state mine, with its antiquated, dirty 
equipment. It was administered by a single 
official who would long ago have gone over to 
the private company if he had not wished to 
retain his right to a pension. He had been in 
the state service for twenty years; forty would 
entitle him to a full pension. His wife, a child- 
less unattractive woman, also opposed giving up 
the state job. They lived in silence a gray, 
eventless life. 

The state official had gone to the club house 
this evening. With a billiard-table and a few 
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newspapers it seemed magnificent, almost metro- 
politan. It was toward midnight when he started 
the half-hour walk from the club to home, swing- 
ing his little lamp, his coat collar up to his ears. 
From the corner he looked back at the four 
lighted windows of the club. The sight thrilled 
him as a great achievement. For eighteen years 
there had been nothing there; they had had this 
club for two years now. 

When the clock in the tower on the hill struck 
twelve the official was near the center of the vil- 
lage, not far from the largest shaft, with a 
tunnel three miles long. Gloomy as it was, they 
called it the Lily shaft. Who could help it that 
the wife of a director was named Lily? 

On he tramped. His heavy boots resounded 
on the frozen ground. He could still see the 
club house, lighted and warm, in the midst of the 
dark settlement. Usually it, too, was dark at 
midnight, but to-night the party at the club 
would not break up. 

They were talking about a woman. The 


coming of a stranger to the womanless village 
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caused great excitement. Except the ugly 
Slovakian hags, only the state official’s wife 
could be called a woman. Even she kept out of 
sight and was not seen for weeks, sometimes 
months. She forced the girl who lived in their 
house—the only girl in the settlement—to live 
the same life. She was an orphan whose father 
had gone bankrupt shortly before he died. The 
wife of the state official was a distant relative and 
she had taken the daughter into her home, with 
her meager dowry, a sad and silent girl. A stran- 
ger took her to be feeble-minded; she made no 
effort to disprove it. 

This was the “staff,” as the director used to 
say. Now they were expecting a real woman. 

“T expect a telegram any day,” he had said, 
“announcing her arrival. To-morrow or the day 
after to-morrow at the latest she will be here.” 

They tried with their meager imagination to 
picture her in advance. The director, to whom 
she was related through his Hungarian side of 
the family, had described her as a beautiful and 


independent woman. 
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And he had to explain at least ten times: 

“She didn’t get on with her husband because 
he kept running after actresses. Finally, she 
caught him and left him. After her divorce she 
decided to come to the village.” 

‘Why does she come so far into the mountains 
in winter time?” 

“There is no good reason for it. She is made 
that way.” 

This interested them even more. Only Richter, 
one of the engineers, tried to seem impervious to 
all this sensation. He was paying court to the 
girl relative of the state official and they began 
to take him seriously as a prospective match. 
Yet he was anxious to hear as much as possible 
about the stranger and would have enjoyed ask- 
ing the director a few more questions. 

The thoughts of all the men were occupied 
with that woman, some of them rather sensuously. 

“What’s her name?” 

They smiled to think that this question had 
not occurred to them before. 


The director answered: “Eva.” 
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This name appealed to them. 

“Eva,” they said, “it’s a beautiful name.” 
They would have thought any name beautiful. 

They prepared to go, feeling that this night 
was different from other nights; it was dedicated 
to expectation. The sudden interruption in 
their womanless state, which had lasted for two 
years, revolutionized their life. Besides, it was 
likely that Eva would not be an insignificant 
woman but a real city lady, a divorcée, perhaps 
even emancipated. 

They put on their fur coats and left the club 
in small groups. In a few minutes every one 
had gone and the sound of their steps had died 
away. The owner of the restaurant put out the 
lights. Darkness settled over the village. 

One of the engineers, when he entered his room, 
imagined for a moment that the city woman was 
calling on him. As he took off his coat and lit 
the candle he almost smelled the perfume of the 
woman’s body—a perfume which is more irritat- 
ing the longer we are deprived of it. He snapped 
his fingers and smiled as he looked at the bed. 
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He was a commonplace fellow and therefore con- 
ceited. He knew the best method to conquer 
women. Who does not? 

He lay down, burrowed into his pillows and 
blew out the candle. But he could not fall asleep 
easily. Half an hour later he was tossing fever- 
ishly. Then it seemed to him that he heard the 
rattling of a coach and he listened intently. 

There was no sound. The village was asleep 
under its cover of snow, and the officials and 
miners slept too. Only the best ears could hear 
in the earth under the sleeping village men break- 
ing stone, opening the walls, boring and crushing, 
like worms which force their way into an apple 
to eat and destroy it. Certainly no one could 
hear, unless he had a fever, a train far away, 
many miles from the little village, speeding 
through the cold night, screeching and panting, 
bringing Eva, the mysterious Eva, who kept these 
engineers awake, though they had never seen her. 

The engineer turned to the wall, sighed sadly 
and drowsily and, digging his head farther into 
the pillows, fell asleep. 


II 


Tue fire was sputtering in the large stove and 
the orange morning rays of the winter sun cut 
across the desk. The director sat in his arm- 
chair and smoked his English cigar. He leaned 
his head back and felt almost happy. The tidy 
little office radiated cheerfulness and calm. The 
large books held honest infallible figures and the 
ores on the shelves willingly yielded their silver. 
The cigar smoke and the slight scent of the fire 
were a pleasant combination. The house was 
filled with agreeable excitement over the arrival 
of the guest. 

The laboratory workers and the clerks tiptoed 
in the halls. 

“Hush,” they said to one another, “silence, the 
queen sleeps.” 


“Hush, Eva is asleep.” 
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And, indeed, she was sleeping in the room be- 
side the office on the third floor. She had arrived 
in the morning after having traveled God knows 
how many hours. From the station she had 
driven miles to the town, and from there to the 
village. Poor thing, she asked only for a cup 
of hot milk, drank it like a kitten, then sent the 
director and the butler out of the room, undressed 
and went to bed. It is a great feeling to lie, after 
so much shaking up, in a substantial bed. 

For days every one had known through which 
window she would receive her air and light. Pas- 
sers-by whispered to one another and waited ex- 
citedly. 

The officials came to the office in their best 
suits. The only exception was Richter who—no 
one knew why—was angry with the stranger. He 
showed his feeling against her by refusing to put 
on his blue-serge suit. Besides, Richter was a 
revolutionist, one of those who want to reform 
the world with blood and iron and who are cross 
when their demands are met without a struggle. 


He took no part in the holiday. 
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Toganov, the Russian chemist, did put on his 
best clothes. He never wanted to be different 
from the others. He could not stand the opin- 
ionated, despised those who wanted to excel; dis- 
liked geniuses and all those who were not profes- 
sional men. 

The other engineer, Bajtzar, was the first to 
eall on the director. He knocked. 

“Come in.” 

He put his head in the door: 

“Has the lady arrived?” 

sYes,"3 

“Is she asleep?” 

Yes," 

Several other engineers had gathered around 
him. The Russian stood in the rear. Only 
Richter remained at his desk, working quietly. 
Bajtzar closed the door, and, conscious of his im- 
portance, announced what every one knew: 

“She is asleep.” 

They went back to their places and did not 
talk much all morning. They fervently hoped 


that they would be invited to dinner. But von 
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Sterk did not even come to them. He stayed in 
his office, smoked his cigars and enjoyed life. 
Now and then he would go into the hall, place 
his ear at the door and listen. She was asleep 
and breathed deeply. The director tiptoed hap- 
pily back to his office and closed the door. He 
was taking care of the beautiful woman as if she 
were his daughter. 

He enjoyed his réle: to console and entertain 
this woman whom many people called unfortunate 
because she was neither married nor unmarried; 
a beautiful and high-bred lady of twenty-six, on 
whom every highwayman of Budapest society had 
a greedy eye as soon as he had scent of her 
divorce. The director would have liked to go 
and see if she was comfortable and if her rooms 
were well heated, so little did he see the woman 
in Eva. To him she was only a poor, persecuted 
child. 

Toward noon the village square became very 
lively. The director put his newspaper aside and 
went to the window, hands in his pockets. He 
watched the wide mouth of the shaft belching out 
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the workers of the morning shift. The bell rang 
at the machine-house for the laborers working 
outside. In the mine the whistle blew. The sun 
was shining, and it was noon of a golden winter 
day, full of cheer and happiness. 

Swarms of men were moving over the small 
square. They put out their oil lamps and started 
homeward. Some of them stood waiting for the 
mine train. In a few minutes it came puffing 
out of the shaft, drawn by a little toy locomotive. 
It whistled like a sooty urchin, and when it had 
all its tiny cars outside the shaft, it stopped 
obediently. Men standing in the cars on top of 
the ore jumped down from their uncomfortable 
seats and joined the others going home. The 
bell was still ringing at the machine-house and 
the director was afraid it would wake Eva. The 
engineer jumped from his locomotive, uncoupled 
it, and after a sharp tooting, drove it into the 
red-brick machine-house. 

The officials left the work, too, still expecting 
an invitation. But no one invited them and they 


set out toward the club for lunch. No one said 
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it, but every one thought it would have been so 
pleasant to have lunch with Eva. Vértes, the lean 
engineer, talked to the butler who had seen her,— 
or rather he had not seen much of her because 
her head was wrapped in a shawl. At all events 
he liked what he saw of her. Her nose was regu- 
lar, her eyes blue and she had spoken amiably 
to him. 

They drank in Vértes’ report greedily and 
analyzed every detail. Bajtzar could not help 
looking out the club-house window to see whether 
the butler was running after him bringing the 
invitation. 

He did not come. It was now certain that they 
would have to have their lunch in the club. 

They took their places. Their best suits gave 
the impression that it was Sunday. The restau- 
rant keeper, hoping that the city lady would call, 
had had a clean cover placed on the table and 
served cauliflower soup—their usual Sunday 
dish. All our holidays are made up of such 
trifles. 


Ill 


Axsovut one o’clock that afternoon the sharp 
ringing of the bell disturbed the quiet of the 
director’s house. It came from the room of the 
city lady and made the chambermaid run up- 
stairs, the butler bestir himself, and the cook, who 
had also come from Budapest—but in a third- 
class car—rearrange the pots excitedly. The 
director came out of his office and inquired 
loudly: 

“Ts dinner served? Hurry up.” 

ee Vidas SIT 

He went into the room which had _ been 
transformed into a dining-room—heretofore he 
had taken his meals at the club—and inspected its 
wrangement. The small table was set for two— 
4 very important event in the life of a bachelor. 


There was blood-red wine on the table. He 
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touched the bottle to see whether it was cold 
enough. Then he began to walk up and down 
impatiently, 

Eva dressed quietly and put on a fashionable 
negligtée, arranged her hair, and came out into the 
hall. The negligée displayed her ankles, She 
asked the butler standing at the door: 

“Where is Ritter von Sterk?” 

“In the dining-room,” answered the liveried 
Slovakian peasant, proud to show the way to the 
distinguished city woman. 

Eva ran down the hall and knocking at the 
door, asked: 

“May I come in?” 

Without waiting for the answer, she entered, 
leaving the butler outside still gazing, and the 
chambermaid holding her peignoir. They sud- 
denly realized that both of them had been gazing 
at her. In the brick-walled corridor her question 
reechoed, 

“May 17” 

It sounded strange in that house which had 


not heard 4 woman’s voice for 6o long. Through 
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the open door came the scent of her fine soaps 
and cosmetics, that refreshing fragrance that one 
finds only in the vicinity of very pretty women, 
Dresses were hanging inside the room and there 
was a pair of little slippers near the threshold 
which it would have been quite unnecessary to 
clean, They were as neat as if their wearer had 
never touched the ground, 

The chambermaid went back to the room and 
the butler ran down to the kitchen to serve the 
dishes, 

No sooner had Eva entered than she embraced 
the director; 

“It is so beautiful here, Leopold,” she said, 
and in that moment she was, perhaps, sorry that 
his name was not Lucien or at least Elmer, “Tt 
is beautiful, . . .” 

“Let's cat, let’s cat,” said the director, “Sit 
down, child, here’s your tea all ready.” 

The butlor came with the tea, smiling broadly, 
Perhaps he had never had anything to do with 
such refined ladies and such shining nickel pots, 


She sat down and began to play with the 
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dishes, the tea-strainer and the long-necked rum 
bottle. She poured the tea into the cup, with its 
odor filling the room. She held her face over its 
vapor and her eyes shone. After the butler had 
closed the door she said very softly and with 
great conviction: 

“T feel so contented, Leopold.” 

Leopold, the uncouth chemist that he was, did 
not know what to answer. He had lived alone 
for two years and now he was suddenly called 
upon to become a cultivated chevalier who is ex- 
pected to make pretty speeches that can be read 
in cheap books of etiquette. First he praised the 
tea and then declared that it was cold. Finally 
he found a subject on which he could ask many 
questions: 

“Are you satisfied with your room, Eva?” 

“Very well. It’s a nice little nest.” 

“If you’re not satisfied we have three more 
rooms.” 

“I am quite satisfied.” 

“l’m just telling you. If you want my office 


I will give it to you.” 
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“T tell you, it’s just the same to me.” 

They argued about this for some time, and Eva 
was glad this broad-shouldered German relative 
of hers was so sympathetic. 

Both of them smoked cigarettes after dinner. 
It was only now that the German could look over 
his guest. She was short, but slender, built on 
good proportions. Her hair was auburn. The 
butler was mistaken; her eyes were black and not 
blue. Her lips were finely shaped, although 
rather full. They were a little pale, like old 
coral. She was a frail little thing, a real woman. 
There was nothing of the man or the child in her. 

She sat by the window and grew suddenly 
serious. 

“Leopold, sit down beside me. Before we go 
any further I have to tell you something.” 

The director knew well what was coming. She 
thought that he did not know the true story of 
her divorce as a near relative should. He had 
guessed it intuitively, and he felt that he should 


not blame her. 
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“Sit down,” Eva repeated, “I'll tell you every- 
thing very briefly.” 

The director sat down, feeling very uncom- 
fortable. He could not help thinking that she 
did not relish this confessional. So he said in 
his brusque backwoods manner: 

“You don’t need to tell me.” 

She leaned forward nervously: 

“Perhaps you know already 2” 

Leopold twirled his thumbs and watched their 
movement with absorbing interest. Then he an- 
swered softly, almost shyly: 

“T haven’t been told, but I found out.” 

“You found out? How?” 

“Just by myself. I know that he is not alone 
to blame. I give you my word that no one has 
told or written me anything. I just found it out.” 

Eva remained silent and then began quietly: 

“Part of the blame does lie with me. It’s no 
use lying or concealing it. By and by the whole 
world will know about it. They have already be- 
gun to ostracize me. A woman I know pretended 


not to recognize me.” 
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The director was flattered that Eva had taken 
refuge in his house. He was not sorry for her 
husband and he found a hundred excuses for 
Eva’s conduct. Her husband was a drunkard 
and had neglected his business. Eva was poor 
and she had to suffer for the sins of her husband. 
Von Sterk was not at all shocked. He searched 
himself in vain for a trace of the repugnance we 
feel toward sin. 

They understood each other and spoke no more. 
They sat there for a long time, while Leopold 
still played with his thumbs. Eva looked out the 
window toward the pine forest. She said: 

“I need fresh air, Leopold. Will you take me 
for a walk?” 

Leopold stood up, bowed and smiled. He made 
a gesture with his hands, as much as to say: 


“I am at your service, Princess.” 


IV 


Tury went very slowly toward the lower end 
of the village. Eva found everything new and 
interesting. She smiled at the tiny houses and 
could not understand why their windows were so 
small. The pines on the mountainside impressed 
her by the dignity with which they wore the 
snow on their greenish-black crowns. 

She wanted to have everything explained: the 
tracks crossing the roads, the large air pumps, 
the hammers. 

The laborers whom they met lifted their caps. 
Meeting the director would in itself have pro- 
voked a devout, almost servile greeting. Meeting 
him in company with a beautiful lady, a stranger, 
who looked the miners in the face and even re- 
turned their greeting, at least at first, was an 
additional reason. The people whom they met 
spread the news over the village. “A lady is 
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here from Budapest,” they told the others. 
Budapest meant something great in their lives. 
It was not a mere city, but a fairy land. The 
grocer very often had the money and the oppor- 
tunity to go to Pest, but he did not dare, he 
himself did not know why. They liked to dream 
about buildings with several stories, street-cars 
and so great a mass of people that if one wanted 
to salute them all, one would better leave one’s 
hat at home. And now there was a lady in their 
midst who had come from Pest; her dresses and 
slippers were bought there; perhaps she had even 
been born there. a 

As they walked along, Eva linked her arm 
in the director’s. She realized that she was tired. 
He led her proudly along, hoping that they would 
meet the doctor or the manager of the state mine. 
Instead, they met only laborers whose faces were 
all alike. They bowed with such reverence that 
they almost crossed themselves, Eva s’ opped 
returning their greetings. 

At the lower end of the village the clirector 
began to walk less briskly. 
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“Here,” he said, “is the end of the world. 
Let’s go back.” 

She was about to turn around when she no- 
ticed, beside a little house, the wife of the mana- 
ger of the state mine. 


>? she said. 


“A woman, 

The director assured her: 

“An old, faded woman.” 

“Let’s speak to her.” 

The manager’s wife came to meet them. Near 
the house was the manager himself with Miss 
Jolan. The whole family hurried toward them 
and seemed most anxious to get acquainted. The 
state official smiled as one smiles who is waiting 
for the introduction of a person about whom he 
has heard much. Eva and the director bowed 
pleasantly. The state official’s wife forced a 
vinegar-and-sugar smile as the director, confused 
under his smile, began: 

“Let me present to you... Mr. Paul 
Csenke, . . . mining official.” 

Mr. Paul Csenke took off his hat and kissed 
Eva’s hand, a ceremony which his wife did not 
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seem to like. According to the custom of the 
countryside, she presented herself: 

“My name is Mrs. Paul Csenke.” 

Eva helped them over these formalities with 
her graceful tact. Suddenly she noticed Jolan 
for the first time. The anemic Jolan was always 
the last one to be noticed and even then only 
accidentally. She was as thoroughly submerged 
as those animals which adapt themselves to the 
color of their surroundings. She was like a sea- 
spider which, if it rests on a cliff, is indistinguish- 
able from the surrounding rocks. Her color was 
exactly that of her environment. She was gray, 
pale, taciturn, insignificant. Now it was her 
turn to introduce herself: 

“My name is Jolan Toth.” 

Eva, accustomed to the forms of social inter- 
course in the country, would have liked to laugh, 
but Jolan looked at her so appealingly that she 
repressed her smile. While they shook hands 
Jolan gave the Budapest woman a_ thorough 
inspection. 


They all started back together, Eva and the 
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state official headed the company. His conver- 
sation was dull, and Eva kept thinking of the 
anemic sea-spider. It was strange that that girl 
should look at her as if she were pleading for 
mercy. That is the way lambs must look at their 
butchers,—frightened and beseeching. 

When they parted and the two went on alone 
toward the director’s house, Eva thought of that 
look and asked casually: 

“Is any one here interested in that girl?” 

The Ritter answered half-heartedly: 

“An engineer.” 

“Love?” 


“Something like that. Perhaps necessity.” 


V, 


Miss Joxan went to bed excitedly in her clean 
little room. Since she had lived with the state 
official she had never been seriously excited. The 
greatest, perhaps the only event of her life, her 
intimate relationship with Richter, had taken 
place so smoothly, almost naturally, that no great 
stress occurred. Jolan was not made to weather 
excitements. There are people whose very life 
is a rebellion against nature’s will,—who escape 
as children from some deadly disease; whom doc- 
tors save from the grave and force back to life. 
Such was this insignificant girl. Now she was 
excited. 

She went to bed and began to pray, more as a 
matter of habit and tradition than conviction: 
“The sun has set and it is night. . . .” 

That woman hurt her. ‘Her pretty dress, her 
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voice and face, her whole behavior. Why had she 
come here before the formal engagement, when 
nothing was certain? 

Richter had begun to call to while away the 
time and later became friendly with Jolan. She 
had fallen in love with him but her love was no 
different from devoted friendship. One after- 
noon when they were alone, Richter had kissed 
her hand and they had been silent for a long 
time. That was their real engagement. After 
this incident they felt a kind of relationship to 
each other. The state official was pleased with 
the development—he was anxious to get rid of 
the anemic girl. 

She turned toward the wall where the pillow 
was cooler. She felt feverish and she suspected 
that it was the woman who had caused her fever. 
The woman was very pretty. 

Since the afternoon of their unofficial engage- 
ment Richter had called on her every day. The 
colony approved of the match; it was an honest 
relationship. Their attitude was, on the whole, 


one of benevolent neutrality. They were satisfied 
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with Richter who, although a wild Socialist, 
seemed nice and attentive to Miss Jolan. Later 
they began to take an interest in the details of 
the affair: they talked over the official betrothal 
ceremony which was to take place shortly, and 
suggested that it be held in the club since there 
was no room large enough in the state official’s 
house. They were all good fellows who liked one 
another. They lavished their affection on angry 
little Richter. 

Toward midnight the girl grew sleepy. At that 
moment she had an idea that Eva was thinking 
of ber. It was queer that she should occupy the 
attention of some one. Then she fell asleep, still 
rather worried. 

Eva combed her hair before going to sleep. 
She thought of giving a tea-party to which she 
would invite all the officials. She would have to 
invite the family of the state official, of course,— 
and then she remembered Jolan. As she stood in 
front of the mirror, her glorious auburn hair in 
her hand, the idea flashed through her mind: 


“Suppose some one should fall in love with me here 
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among the mountains, far from the world.” Just 
a little adventure or perhaps a drama. She 
thought of the girl. Perhaps she was under the 
influence of her favorite novels or perhaps it was 
her interest in curious situations that made her 
think of the girl’s fiancé. Then she went to bed 
and fell asleep. 

It was about this time that the officials left 
the club and saw the light in Eva’s window. To 
Bajtzar that window was now the center of the 
world. Toganov, the Russian, declared that it 
was unkind of the director to keep them waiting 
without introducing them to her. They had dis- 
cussed her so much that these remarks did not 
elicit any comment. They went home talking 
about other things. 

The whole village was asleep, as it had been the 
night before, and only one house was lighted. 
This time it was not the club but the director’s 
house. A light shone through the curtains of 
Eva’s windows. To the womanless men the win- 
dows seemed to hide an interesting secret and a 


warm surprise. Until the light was extinguished 
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and the windows darkened they nourished a secret 
expectation and the hope of a satisfying solution. 
When the windows were darkened they pictured a 
woman’s body hiding under the bed-cover, shiver- 
ing a little. A beautiful woman was going to bed 
in the village; a mysterious woman. And the vil- 
lage was so little, and perhaps their hearts were 
so near, that every one imagined he slept under 


the same roof with her. 


VI 


Cuntostry rose to a pitch the following 
morning in the office on the ground floor. The 
men did not talk much about it but they suddenly 
raised their heads whenever the door opened. ‘The 
director did not say anything and they made no 
inquiries. 

Things went on this way for a few days. They 
all saw Eva taking a walk every afternoon with 
the director. They saluted her and she returned 
their greetings graciously. ‘They were led to 
think that there would be a formal reception in 
the director’s house. 

On the forenoon of the third or fourth day, 
Richter, who had just come from the director, 
stepped to the center of the office and announced: 

“We're invited.” He said this in the manner 
of a Socialist leader announcing that an arch- 


duke would be present at their meeting. 
56 
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Bajtzar launched the first question. 

“To see whom?” 

“To see the lady,” said Richter sarcastically. 
He was almost angry that he had to be the mes- 
senger. “The director has just told me that he 
is going to invite all of us to-day.” 

They made no remarks. Bajtzar twisted his 
mustache and went on drawing. Toganov looked 
dreamy. Wurm, the bookkeeper and the only 
Jew in the office, alone remained indifferent. He 
sat at a high table and entered figures and let- 
ters in very large books. 

Before the noon bell rang the director came 
and invited them. He said that the lady had not 
been well but was all right now and that she 
would be glad to see the gentlemen for tea after 
dinner. The gentlemen thanked him, and, cu- 
riously, made no mention of the invitation at 
lunch. They were all in black at dinner and did 
not smoke their usual cigars. In some excitement 
they set out for the director’s house. 

Going up the stairs they were struck by the 
white-gloved, liveried butler. There had been 
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no butler in the house before. They heard 
conversation and the sound of a piano. The 
family of the state official was there already. 
While they were taking off their coats the piano 
stopped. They pushed Bajtzar forward, so 
modest and awkward had they now become. 
Bajtzar knocked at the door and they entered 
the room. Eva met them half-way, smiling, and 
shook hands with them as if she had just learned 
of their existence. The director stood beside her 
and announced their names: 

“Mr. Bajtzar.” 

They repeated their names: 

“Bajtzar.” 

“Mr. Wurm.” 

“Wurm.” 

They shook hands and stood aside. Richter 
was the last. 

“And Mr. Richter,” said the director. 

“My name is Richter.” 

“T’m glad,” said Eva, and as the engineer went 
and spoke to the state official, she whispered to 
the director: 
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“Is this the bridegroom?” 

mh ere 

The state official was in formal dress, and sat 
in a very soft easy chair. He felt wretched in this 
posture and was glad when some of the young 
men stood in front of him to discuss mining oper- 
ations. Only Bajtzar and Vértes remained with 
Eva. The director entertained the state official’s 
wife, and Jolan, sitting at the piano, held a whis- 
pered conversation with Richter. 

Eva wore a dress of a style called “English 
costume.” It fitted her body closely. It was an 
exciting dress, a violet nudity above the waist. 
She had dressed her hair down over her ears which 
gave her face a decorative effect. 

She served tea herself and sat down where 
there were most guests. The smoke of cigarettes 
pervaded the room. Bajtzar, the dandy, chatted 
amiably, and obviously enjoyed it. Like one who 
has not ridden a bicycle for a long time, he dis- 
covered with surprise: I can still do it. Around 
the state official, the discussion of mining grew 


louder. Eva reminded them: 
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“Do you insist on talking business?” 

Thereupon Wurm and Toganov left Uncle 
Csenke and, cups in hand, stood behind Bajtzar. 

“You see,” said Bajtzar, “you deserve the re- 
proof.” 

Turning to Eva: 

“They always talk about ores.” 

She laughed and offered them seats beside her. 
They felt quite comfortable on the sofa. Only 
Wurm remained a little awkward. He took only 
a passive part: laughed at the jokes, said “Oho,” 
if every one else did; he would even have killed 
if the others had done so. He never initiated 
anything. He would always be a bookkeeper. 

“Don’t you want to join us?” 

This was addressed to Miss Jolan and Richter. 
He did not even smile. The girl answered for 
him: 

‘Here we are.” 

And they joined the group. 

Every one was now around Eva, They were 
chatting and enjoying themselves immensely. 
Uncle Csenke told jokes about the time when he 
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had studied at the Academy of Selmec. Eva 
smiled. Her face was flushed, perhaps on account 
of the heat, or the presence of so many men. She 
was vivacious and amiable, and her eyes were 
lustrous. 

Toward midnight they arranged a card party 
in the office which was connected with Eva’s 
room. The director and Uncle Csenke wanted to 
play and Wurm agreed to join them. 

Eva sat down at the tiny piano on which the 
director used to play occasionally. The gentle- 
men stood expectantly around it. Eva tried a 
few chords and then had a sudden idea. These 
puppets amused her. She would play something 
sentimental for them and see how they reacted. 
Massenet would do, she thought. She enjoyed 
Werther herself, its sad soft melodies, every note 
of which expressed the sighing admission that 
some one had married a man who was not the 
man she loved. 

She began to play and there was a sudden hush. 
The chords seemed to penetrate the soul, the 


melodies reached back into the past and searched 
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out its hidden yearning. The room was full of 
sad music and every one became silent, even those 
in the adjoining office. They were the slaves of 
the music, but Eva seemed to command the melo- 
dies. With her eyes half-closed she was very 
beautiful. The atmosphere was full of an old- 
fashioned poetry, such as we no longer have in 
our cities. Sentiment like this can survive only 
in the country, the land of intense meditations, 
long loves and profound secrets. There it har- 
monizes with the spiritual structure of men. Eva’s 
audience would have lynched a modern composer 
who might have criticized Werther. 

“Beautiful,” they said when she finished, 
and Eva felt that she must not play any more 
that night. The men should go to sleep with the 
melody ringing in their ears. She left the piano. 
Richter exclaimed: 

“Let’s hear Vértes!” 

Vértes first declared that he had never learned 
to play, had not played for a long time, etc., and 
then sat down at the piano. He played polkas 


and waltzes. The guests in the office began to 
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throw their cards on the table in time to the 
music. ‘The conversation became more animated 
and the smoke thicker. Vértes emphasized the 
rhythm so that the elegant and chivalrous 
Bajtzar felt impelled to ask Eva: 

“May I have a waltz?” 

“There is no room,” answered Eva, whereupon 
the gentlemen, each hoping that he might dance, 
quickly pushed all the tables and chairs aside. 
Bajtzar began to waltz in a distinguished city 
fashion, not hopping, but stepping, curving his 
shoulders in a comical manner. Toganov asked 
Jolan for a dance and Richter circled around 
the room with Aunt Csenke. It was a regular 
ball. Vértes pounded the piano harder and 
harder, the card players were almost shouting, 
and Eva’s face was glowing. 

Then the couples changed. Even Richter had 
a dance with Eva, but only one. Then she told 
him softly: 

“That’s enough. You mustn’t dance with me 
any more.” 


Indeed, Jolan was already watching them, 
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Eva sat in a chair, out of breath, and refused 
Bajtzar. She would not dance, she wanted to 
rest. They admired her fresh red cheeks and her 
brilliant and promising eyes. One of them 
brought water for her, another a fan. Vértes 
was still banging the piano although the heat 
was almost unbearable. 

At midnight on the road the night shift waited 
for the opening of the mine. They worked from 
midnight until six in the morning. It made no 
difference down below whether it was night. or 
day. With their oil lamps flaring with a dizzy 
yellow light they lounged around the opening 
waiting for the prayer which, according to rule, 
began each shift. They stared at the four lighted 
windows frosted with the hot breath of those in- 
side. The house radiated feverish vivacity; the 
piano sounded like the pulsation of its warm ex- 
cited life. The sleepy, shivering wretches below 
looked up at the windows as if it were the en- 
trance to an annex of hell where damned souls 
raged and shrieked. Finally they were all as- 


sembled and their oil lamps clustered at the en- 
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trance. The murmur of their prayer was in- 
terrupted by the noise of the party. Having 
drunk much cognac, the card players finally 
joined the dancers. Uncle Csenke was as jolly 
-as when he was on his vacation from the mining 
academy. 

The little lights were sucked through the dark 
opening into the mountain and when the last 
miner had disappeared in the shaft, it grew silent 
again outside. The four flaring windows heated 
the night in the silent, sleeping village on the edge 
of the wood, like a malicious blister, warm with 
its own fever, on an otherwise healthy body. 

No one had anticipated such success for the 
party. They drank quantities of cognac and 
Swedish liquor, and they did not open the gate 
till seven o’clock, when it was already light. Jolan 
came first, wrapped in shawls, followed by Rich- 
ter and the Csenkes. After them came the other 
men, their coat collars turned up to their ears. 

“We ought to go somewhere,” Bajtzar said, 
and every one laughed at this suggestion of city 
life. 
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“Let’s have breakfast at the club!” 

They all agreed and set out toward the club 
house. The state official’s family was by that 
time far down the road. Jolan clutched Rich- 
ter’s arm. She was a little sad and frightened 
when she held his arm, reassuring herself that he 
was beside her, going home with her; he was still 
hers. 

Her soul was filled with sad anticipations and 
she was afraid of the future. Uncle Csenke was 
in high spirits. He sang and allowed his wife to 
reprove him. It was a long time since he had 
been intoxicated. Richter took the girl’s frail 
arm. Werther’s melody was still in his ears, and 
the perfume filled his nostrils: a rich warm helio- 
trope. It was Eva’s scent and he had to carry 
it with him. 

On the roofs of the dilapidated houses the 
virgin snow had a pinkish tint. The sun had 
given out its first rays of light and the sky be- 
came gradually clearer. The wintry air drove 
the smoke from their lungs. Miss Jolan coughed 
a little. 
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“Do cover your neck,” said Aunt Csenke. 
“Be careful, Mr. Richter, she will catch cold.” 

They stopped and Richter wrapped the shawl 
tighter on the girl’s breast. He held the ends 
of the shawl at Jolan’s waist and gave them to 
Mrs. Csenke, who stood behind the girl, to be tied 
together. Miss Jolan said with a quiet smile: 

“How strong your perfume is, little boy.” 

“Yes,” said Richter, “the director’s guest has 
very fine perfume. I danced with her only once 
and yet I’m full of this scent.” 

They hurried on in silence without returning 
the greetings of the lean withered Slovakian girls 
who stood around the straw-wrapped fountain. 
One of them was drawing the water and said: 


“Dobre rano. . . . Good morning.” 


Vil 


Tue meEN did not go to bed. They postponed 
sleeping until the afternoon. They just bathed 
and went to the office. They were sleepy at 
dinner and did not like the food. The only wide- 
awake man was the doctor who had had to go to 
Selmec for a consultation the evening before and 
had slept there. Bajtzar was the spokesman in 
describing the party. When they lit their cigars, 
the doctor, a lean dark man who looked like a 
medieval alchemist, leaned back in his chair and, 
to make conversation, asked: 

“What impression did she make on you?” 

“A very good impression,” said Bajtzar. 

They grew silent for a moment. Eva had made 
the best of impressions on all of them. Richter 
broke the silence, saying softly: 

“So I noticed.” 
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Silence ensued again, not intentionally, merely 
because they were tired and sleepy. Yet Bajtzar 
turned red with anger. He looked fixedly at 
Richter who laughed, then added seriously: 

“I did notice it. Is there something to it?” 

Bajtzar answered shortly: 

“JT don’t like nonsense.” 

He was ashamed that he, who had the repu- 
tation of being a man of the world, should seem 
to be infatuated with Eva, The rebuke was all 
the more emphatic since it was the first discord 
between them in two years. It struck them all 
as a very disagreeable incident. It could have 
been righted, perhaps, with a joke, if Richter had 
not retorted: 

“You have no right to taunt me.” 

The others intervened and pacified them. This 
seemed to settle the affair, although both of them 
were red in the face. It was ‘in this disgruntled 
state of mind that they left the dinner-table. 

“Very stupid of you, Sandor,” his friends told 
Bajtzar, who was really angry. 


*TLet me alone.” 
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There was less joking in the office. A “morn- 
ing-after” spirit prevailed. Every one did his 
work and waited for the evening, for his soft bed 
and the sweet drowsy moments before he should 
fall asleep. 

Eva did not take a walk that afternoon. She 
got up after luncheon and stayed in her room. 
She was alone and did not light the lamp. She 
thought little of the men whom she classified as 
dull and ridiculous. She had every reason to sit 
alone and watch the fire. It was Thursday and 
she should have spent that afternoon in Budapest, 
on the Elizabeth Boulevard. She was invited for 
tea at a friend’s house. She knew that this was 
the first occasion on which they would try to 
explain, to analyze her disappearance from Buda- 
pest. She did not dare to think, although the 
idea flashed through her mind that she might 
have had a disagreeable experience at that tea- 
party. Some prudish woman might have left it 
on account of her, 

She looked into the flames wistfully, as if she 


were watching life pass by. Something in her 
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ached at that moment. It was an angry, rebel- 
lious feeling over having gone into exile. She 
closed her eyes and visualized the senseless and 
tedious tea-parties in Budapest. She saw the 
dandified men and parasitical women who were 
growing too old for love just as they had out- 
grown the age of smallpox. She despised them. 

She gazed at the flame with deep thoughtful 
eyes and the devotion of a pagan praying to the 
fire god. This adoration of the fire on languid 
afternoons comes to us from the distant past. 
The greatest resolutions of our lives may be 
made at the fire altar. 

The door of the dark room opened noiselessly 
and the director appeared. For some time he 
stood at the door, then sat down at the hearth 
and watched the fire silently. He knew that this 
was no time to talk. Silence is appreciated when 
it reveals sympathy. To keep silent together is 
sometimes the best proof of real companionship. 

She would have liked to tell him: 

“Thank you for leaving me alone.” 


And he would have liked to answer: 
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“TI stay willingly and ask nothing. Look at 
my broad shoulders and my care-worn head. 
They are at your disposal.” 

A new log flamed up on the glowing coals and 
threw a glare on the carpet. The chimney was 
humming in a deep voice and from the dark red 
embers tiny new flames were born. In the back- 
ground the red and gold demons chased each 
other, with an occasional fleeting reflection of 
pink and violet. Eva and von Sterk watched 
them jumping, stretching their tongues, until 
they flew away into nothing. 

Eva thought: “I have to start a new life. The 
village must be merely a transition.” She must 
make her plans cleverly so that she could return to 
the city where she was at home. Then, in curious 
contrast, the men of the office emerged in her 
consciousness. She looked them over with her 
mind’s eye. She saw the little world she was in, 
the colorless love affair of Richter and Jolan. 
She considered where she was: among gigantic 
mountains, at the foot of wild forests, snow all 


around. . . . Under her the earth was honey- 
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combed, full of dangerous worms, pale men, 
carving shafts, grinding stones. 

“This is an interesting place,” she reflected. 
Her lips, however, did not move. 

A green log in the fireplace bubbled and hissed. 
At last it caught fire and gave out red tongues 
which sucked and ate at the wood until it cracked 
noisily and fell into the bed of glowing coals to 
add new flying sparks and swift little flames. 
Finally it became itself a ruddy glowing cinder, 
its luster gone, marked for death. 

The director was genuinely sorry for Eva. It 
seemed tragically futile that really serious worries 
should be so silent and invisible. His face 
glowed with emotion but he did not care. He 
heard the mining officials leave the office. 
Through the wall he could hear the conversation 
and the slamming of the door. Then everything 
became silent. Only a clock ticked. He felt that 
they were alone in the house and that the evening 
was hovering near. He did not dare to speak. 

Eva leaned on her knees, her cheeks flushed and 
her eyes brilliant. She watched the fire. The 
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noise had reminded her again of the officials. 
For the first time she realized that she was the 
only woman there. The wife of the state official 
did not count, and the anemic girl not only did 
not count, but was actually a bride. It occurred 
to her for a moment that she could more easily 
forget if she paid more attention to the men. But 
as she thought of their ugly desires and of the 
sweetish Bajtzar she drew nearer to the director. 

The fire was going out. In the back of the 
fireplace the escaping smoke glowed with fantas- 
tic colors before it wound its way up the chimney. 

They felt cold after the excessive heat. With 
the chilly atmosphere came the time to speak. 
The director said, as if it had just occurred 
to him: 

“Those fellows must have gone crazy. The 
restaurant keeper says that they almost picked 
a quarrel in the club.” 

Eva smiled and looked up at him questioningly. 
The director, as if confirming her thought, an- 
swered: 


“On your account.” 
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She smiled while the last little flames disap- 
peared and twinkled beneath the ashes with their 
sly little gleaming eyes. 

“Yes,” said the director, and added, “we might 
have our dinner.” 

He stood up and gave his arm to Eva. She 
was still smiling, glad to have heard of her little 
conquest over two men. 

The director noticed it with pleasure and re- 
peated: 

“They had a fight on your account.” 

Eva shrugged her shoulders as if she were 
saying: 


“T don’t care, but it makes me feel good.” 


Vill 


Ir was thawing in the village and the days 
were sunnier. The mine officials now went to see 
Eva almost every day after dinner but notably 
on Thursdays. ‘The parties would sometimes 
last until midnight. They now used only one 
room for conversation and music. 

Gradually the men began to feel, when they 
went to call on Eva, as if they were returning 
home after a day’s work. All of them liked the 
feeling. They had regular debates and concerts. 
Only the family of the state official did not come. 
They lived too far away to walk over at night. 

Miss Jolan was very uneasy these days. She 
could not help thinking every evening that they 
were with Eva again, and she still smelled the 
irritating scent of the heliotrope. When she went 
to bed the melodies of Werther haunted her. 
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Richter would be hearing and feeling all this if 
he was in the director’s house. He would be talk- 
ing to the woman. Richter never denied that he 
enjoyed these parties. 

He was once invited to luncheon by Aunt Csenke 
and failed to come. He had never done this 
before. Thereupon Jolan had such a headache 
that they almost had to call the doctor. It was 
only late in the afternoon that Richter came. 

“Why didn’t you come?” they asked him. 

He tried to keep his composure, but without 
success. 

“Nhe director took me to lunch,” he said rather 
confusedly ; “we had to talk something over. He 
promised to excuse me with Uncle Csenke.” 

They made no comment. Jolan was so glad to 
see him that she did not even ask whether Eva 
had also been at the luncheon. 

She went into her neat little room with Richter. 
They sat there for some time before she became 
restless again. 

“My dear little boy,” she said with a queer 


smile, “I don’t like your lunching with Eva.” 
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Richter did not answer, but smiled and 
shrugged his shoulders. Chis was not enough for 
Jolan, who had expected an indignant denial. 

“Little boy,” she said, “I don’t want you to fall 
in love with her.” 

She would have been so unhappy to hear the 
wrong answer that she gave him no chance but 
took his head and pressed it against her delicate 
breast. Then she released it and offered her 
mouth for a kiss. 

“Your lips are cold,” she said. 

Ile kissed her again, this time so vigorously 
that Jolan cried out. Her cheeks flushed and 
her lips, usually bloodless, were a flaming red, 
She pressed his face to hers with all her strength, 
and moving her lips on his mouth, she exclaimed: 

“lm afraid . . . darling . . . I’m afraid.” 

A white flower standing in its pot on the win- 
dow will, behind the curtain, was watching them. 
This odorous flower of Jolan’s was blooming, 
strangely enough, in midwinter, No one else was 
in the room: only the flower and themselves, And 


yet Jolan was afraid of something. Lven after 
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the long kiss was over she held Richter in an 
anxious embrace. Whatever strength there was 
in her was exhausted, She laid her head on 
Richter’s chest and with her heart beating 
heavily, she said: 

ML.oont want... 22 


No one heard her words but herself, 


IX 


Ir was a few minutes past nine when Toganov 
arrived at the director’s house. He looked up 
at the windows on the second floor and saw that 
there was light in the salon. We entered the 
house and started calmly up the stairs. He was 
certain that his colleagues were in the salon. It 
had become customary with them. When he 
reached the small corridor he stopped to listen. 
Discreet music floated through the door. Eva 
was playing again some sad love song. For weeks 
she had treated them with songs of this type and 
talked to them about love. 

Toganoy listened to the music for a short time; 
then he began to feel uneasy. He turned around 
and went down the stairs as softly as he had come. 
He had changed his mind. 

Seeing a light through the glass door of the 
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office, he opened it and found Wurm washing his 
hands with sand soap. 

“What are you doing here, Wurm?” 

“I’m about to go home,” answered the book- 
keeper, and he held up his dripping finger as a 
warning: “Sh—h!” 

They listened. Eva was singing the same love 
song. After a while the modest Wurm, who had 
never before mentioned such a subject, declared: 

“I don’t like such things. She will drive them 
crazy.” 

“You are not going up?” 

Wurm dried his hands and answered: 

“No, I’ve been working and now I’m going 
home. The others always watch the clock, and 
when they can, run to dinner ahead of time so 
that they shan’t be late at the concert. I have 
no use for it.” He slapped the towel on the 
wash-stand with a virtuous gesture. 

Toganovy did not say that he had turned back 
from the threshold. 

“T’ve just come from the mine train,” he said. 


“Will you come home with me? We’ll make tea.” 
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Wurm liked the idea. He took his coat, turned 
off the light and followed the Russian. They 
lived in the house of the same Slovakian miner. 
In his room, the Russian placed the samovar on 
the iron stove and lit his pipe. Wurm sat by the 
stove and looked into the flame of the petrol 
lamp. These two simple souls had very often 
exchanged opinions about the world over the 
samovar. 'To-night they felt especially intimate 
because the others were courting Eva, 

“Who would have thought it?” said Wurm. “A 
month ago we lived like cattle.” 

For answer the Russian moved his foot from 
one chair to another. Wurm added, without 
transition: 

“Richter doesn’t deserve that girl.” 

This, too, the Russian left unanswered. He 
frowned at the wall. Wurm continued: 

“Fle doesn’t deserve her, you can take my word 
for it, Mr. Toganov. Last night I read a novel 
in bed; it says that a man kissed his fiancée when 
no one was looking. It is a beautiful novel. I 


thought if I could kiss Jolan once when nobody 
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could see it would be so beautiful, Mr. Toga- 
BOW iene 

The samovar was sputtering impatiently on 
the little stove. The water began to boil. Wurm 
gazed at it and continued more softly: 

“T still love that girl, Mr. Toganov. I’ve 
always told you so, I begin to realize that Rich- 
ter isn’t much in love with her, But I’ve no hopes, 
I couldn’t marry a girl who . . .” 

The water was boiling. Toganov dropped the 
tea into the water. 

“Give me the cups,” he said. 

Wurm found Toganov’s cups and placed them 
on the chair. 

“Are you still in love?” Toganov asked indif- 
ferently. Then he added: 

“Why don’t you go to the director’s relative? 
Perhaps she would fall in love with you.” 

Wurm poured the tea into the cups and said: 

“You’re right; I’m an ass,” 

The odor of the good Russian tea pleased them, 
They began to drink it. Wurm looked at the 


Russian and asked with great interest: 
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“Why didn’t you go to the concert?” 

Among themselves they referred sarcastically 
to the after-dinner meetings as “concerts.” 

Toganov shrugged his shoulders, put down his 
cup, and looking fixedly in the bookkeeper’s eyes, 
answered: “I take care of myself.” 

“Tt’s impossible.” 

“Tl show you that it is possible. Ill never 
again go see her in the evening. I shall never look 
at her. I shan’t go on the street when I know 
she is taking a walk.” 

He said this with profound conviction. But 
he could not control himself. He stood up, put 
his hands into his pockets and began to pace up 
and down the room. 

“She won’t stay here long, anyway. But as 
long as she is here, she shan’t see me. She shan’t 
drive me crazy with her music and her eyes. I’m 
a poor man. She should leave me in peace.” 

He felt very lonely at that moment in the 
middle of Europe, among so many strangers. He 
thought of his father who had a grocery store 


in a small village near Odessa. 
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“T shall go home,” he said defiantly. 

Wurm sipped his tea. He was a little afraid 
of this gloomy Russian. He thought he was a 
nihilist. He tried to pacify him: 

“You’d better sit down, Mr. Toganov. Your 
tea will be cold.” 

“T shall go home,” he repeated obstinately, “1 
haven’t seen my father for two years.” 

His thoughts were rambling in Southern Rus- 
sia and he was full of bitterness. He sat down 
and sipped his tea silently. When he began to 
smoke his pipe again, he repeated in the same 
tone as before: 

“She ought to leave me alone.” 

Wurm, remembering that he was a graduate of 
the Commercial Academy in Budapest, and there- 
fore very intelligent, dared to advise him: 

“You should go to bed, Mr. Toganov. You're 
very much excited to-night.” 

Toganov replied calmly: 

“I shan’t go to bed. I’lJ sit here till morning.” 

Wurm did not answer. He smoked for a while, 


then took his leave and went to his room at the 
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farther end of the courtyard. Toganov remained 
silent and did not even say good night. He sat 
by the stove motionless, smoked his pipe and 
gazed fixedly at the dark wall. The room was 
full of smoke and the small stove was red with 
heat. It was a night for vigil. 

Wurm undressed in his room, blew out his 
candle and crept under his cover with a sigh. 
Before falling asleep he murmured, quite audibly, 
what in the other room he would have liked, but 
did not dare, to say: 


“You are in love, Mr. Toganov.” 


x 


THE sMALL fat restaurant keeper was serving 
the soup next day: 

“Several gentlemen aren’t here again,” he said. 

He exaggerated a little, as usual. The “several 
gentlemen” were Toganov and Richter, but he 
had to exaggerate in order to confirm his pre- 
vious complaints. Before lunch he had told his 
guests that since the arrival of the city lady his 
revenue had decreased. He could not sell his 
food. And the gentlemen could not be persuaded 
to buy monthly tickets because they had to go 
away so often: to Szélakna, Selmec, even Buda- 
pest. All this was very sad for him. He showed 
his books: 

“Here you are, gentlemen,” he said, in the thin 
voice of the fat man. “I can prove it to you in 


the books. On Tuesday there were only seven 
87 
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gentlemen for lunch. Since that day some one 
has always been missing.” 

His wife stood at the door and added: 

“Our restaurant isn’t so large that we can 
stand this loss. If a chicken is left over it’s lost 
money.” 

The gentlemen listened to their complaints in- 
differently. Heretofore the proprietors had not 
talked to them much. Now they seemed very com- 
ical figures, as they stood in the doorway, com- 
plaining and showing their dirty little books. 

“TLet’s see the meat,” said Bajtzar. 

The innkeeper/ pocketed his book. 

“Yes, sir,” he said plaintively. He did not 
speak again. 

Doctor Timko, the mine physician, was the first 
to talk about those who were absent. 

“Where can Toganov be?” 

“He didn’t sleep all night,” said Wurm. 

““He’s in love,” added Bajtzar. 

“How about Richter?” 

Again it was Bajtzar who betrayed the secret: 


*Fe’s in love, too.” 
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“Perhaps with Eva?” 

“One never can tell.” 

They ate with good appetite. Vértes said soft- 
ly, so that the restaurant keeper should not hear: 

“Toganov may be with the director’s relative.” 

Wurm chimed in, hopeful: 

“Richter may be there, too.” 

“It would be dishonest on Richter’s part,” de- 
clared Bajtzar. 

The door opened and Richter entered. 

“Good morning. Have you some soup left?” 

He sat down at the table. The others said 
nothing because Bajtzar’s remark cut off any 
further conversation. They were wondering 
what would come next. Bajtzar had already had 
a row with Richter. Bajtzar tried to seem in- 
different, but he leaned back in his chair rather 
excitedly: 

“We've just been criticizing you, Mr. Richter. 
That is to say, I criticized you, but only by in- 
ference.” 

Richter was not in a good humor. The atmos- 


phere grew tense. 
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“What did you criticize me for?” 

The elegant Bajtzar was too proud to crit- 
icize a man behind his back. 

“TI said,” he informed him, smiling, “that it 
wouldn’t have been fair if you had gone to lunch 
with the director’s relative. I said it would have 
been dishonest.” 

Richter put down his spoon. He looked 
strangely excited. Then he turned his head be- 
cause some one entered the room. It was Toganov, 
pale and gloomy, showing signs of his vigil. He 
murmured some greeting and sat down. 

“Did you say that?” asked Richter. 

sYesi? 

“If you say anything about me again [’ll hit 
you in the face. Do you understand me?” 

He half rose as if to make his threat real. 
Bajtzar took his hat and coat and left. 

“Good afternoon,” he said. 

“T have your pudding ready,” the restaurant 
keeper called after him. 

“T don’t want it.” 


He went out. There was silence in the dining- 
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hall. One could hear the voice of the restaurant 
keeper telling his wife in German that all his 
guests must be mad, The diners did not dare 
to speak. The thought of this first duel dis- 
turbed the harmony of their life. Neither Toga- 
nov nor Wurm spoke. Vértes remained silent 
and the doctor was not in a mood to comment. 
He saw himself as a physician at the duel. 
Richter felt that he had to say something. He 
did: 

“What does that man want of me?” he asked. 
“T’ve never in my life done anything to him. And 
he challenges me for the second time. Some day 
I may hit him so that he will never get up again.” 

*Tt’s horrible,” said little Wurm; “we never 
had such scenes before.” 

Richter continued: 

“IT have troubles enough. Why does he pes- 
ter me? Jolan is sick, I just came from her, 
and here they are talking about nonsense.” 

Wurm felt a pang in his heart. Jolan ill,—the 
news made him wretched. Like the heroic lovers 


of ancient times he would have liked to do every- 
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thing for the beloved girl, think of her, take care 
of her, without her knowing it. 

“I shouldn’t have come here. I can’t look at 
him since his insolence the other day; but I 
wanted to ask the doctor to go and see her after 
lunch.” 

“Tl go,” said the doctor. 

Vértes bade them good-by and left. The doc- 
tor drank his coffee ‘and then went to his new 
patient. 

Toganov was silent. He was preparing to do 
something. Richter smoked his cigar medita- 
tively. None of them noticed Wurm, who was 
really very sad. The little bookkeeper made 
ready to go, too, and decided that he would meet 
the doctor accidentally on his way from the 
Csenkes. 

Only two of them remained. For a quarter of 
an hour they sat there silent without being fully 
aware of each other’s presence. Then Richter, 
who seemed to have made up his mind, addressed 
the Russian: 


“What's new, Toganov?” 
] 
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Toganov sighed, rose, and said: 

“Nothing.” 

He, too, left, and Richter remained alone. 

The Russian walked toward the office om 
the sunny side of the road. He had made up 
his mind to talk to that woman. He went 
past the door of the office and up the stairs, 
obstinately, almost savagely, ready for any- 
thing. The director had not been home all 
day. That made it easier to talk to her: 

“Mr. Toganov would like to speak to the lady,” 
announced the liveried Slovakian. 

“Tell him to come in.” 

Eva sat at the table doing some embroidery. 

The Russian had been preparing for this visit 
for several days. He was certain to have stage 
fright when he began to speak but he hoped that 
it would pass. He had to do something. Eva 
bade him take a seat opposite her. The after- 
noon sun kissed the roofs and the street. 

“Dear madame,” said the Russian formally, 
“I’m going to tell you something remarkable. 


Don’t be angry with me for it. I have no one 
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here. Two centuries divide me from my home. 
My. father.) )).” 

All his feeling went into the word: “Father.” 
One could almost see the old Russian who was 
selling groceries in a small snow-covered village; 
in a dark store with only an oil lamp to give 
light. 

She put aside her embroidery and looked at 
him with real sympathy. He was like a strong 
man who turned child again when he mentioned 
his father. 

“My father,” he resumed, “is a very intelligent 
man. He could give me advice if I asked him. 
But I’m afraid of frightening him.” 

Eva was curious. 

“What is it about, dear Toganov?” 

Toganov looked at the floor and answered very 
quietly, almost inaudibly: 

“I’m in love. . . . I’m very much in love.” 

It occurred to him that others must have said 
the same thing to her and he added: 

“I’m not the only one.” 


There was a pause. She looked out at the 
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sunshine. At that moment they thought seri- 
ously. Toganov had no stage fright. 

“T am in love with you,” he said, “although I 
know that it is in vain. I came merely to ask 
your advice. Tl do whatever you tell me.” 

Eva was very sorry for the poor Russian. As 
he bowed his head she noticed his prematurely 
gray hair: 

“He is gray,” she thought, “and he is so alone, 
so much in love.” 

She felt that she had nothing to offer him ex- 
cept pity. 

“Please, give me your advice,” he pleaded. 

Eva looked into his eyes with the understand- 
ing of an intelligent woman who appreciates the 
fact that a man would die for her, 


> she said. 


“You had better leave this place,’ 

This advice sounded as if she had given it 
many times. It reminded him of the doctor’s ad- 
vice: “Stay in bed.” 

“Where shall I go?” 

“Go home. Go to your father and tell him 


that far away there is a woman who kisses his 
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hand in reverence because he has such a 
good . . . such an honest son.” 

And she loved that clever old Russian grocer. 
She saw him in imagination, standing in front of 
his store, in a big fur coat, his cap over his ears, 
smoking a pipe. One could see only his pipe and 
his nice white beard. The neighbors would come 
and ask: ‘“What’s your son doing?” And the 
old man would show a letter and say: “The boy 
is a chemist.” 

Toganoy stood up: 

“I shall go,” he said and held out his hand. 

She gave him her hand: 

“Kiss it.” 

They stood there for a long time. The Rus- 
sian pressed the fine-textured hand against his 
lips. She could feel that this kiss was too little 
for him. She looked at him with sympathy: 

“You are the only man I love, Mr. Toganov,” 
she said. “I mean the only way I can love. You 
might have been my friend, my comrade. And 
you are in love. It’s a pity.” 


The Russian turned away. There might have 
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been tears in his eyes, but he went out calm and 
reconciled. He walked down to the small square. 
The machinist stood in the sun and smoked his 
pipe. The machinist was an enviable creature. 
For a last time Toganov looked at the window. 
There stood Eva; she was not embroidering. It 
made him feel good. With a calm sad satisfac- 
tion he crossed the square toward the other shaft. 
“So frail a thing is a big Russian chemist,” he 
thought. 

He met the doctor coming with Wurm. Al- 
though he had not asked them they told him: 

“She is in a bad way.” 

“Who?” 

“Who?P Jolan, of course. She has a fever. 
The new woman is responsible for this, too.” 

Wurm was wan. The Russian thought of that 
high-bred, beautiful woman. 

“Her fiancé never goes to see her,” said 
Wurm, and the doctor added: 

“He’s mad, too.” 

They parted. The sun was shining and the 
odor of the melting snow filled the countryside, 
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Spring, from somewhere far away, was sending 
messengers up to the mountains. The Russian 
went on, and the two other men slowly climbed 
the hill. The doctor reflected that if Eva had 
not come to the village, the chemist would now be 
sitting in his laboratory, Wurm would be han- 
dling his books and he himself would be reading 
his newspaper and smoking his pipe. 


But the woman had come to the village. 


XI 


Tue doctor was not asked to be present at a 
duel. A day had passed and nothing happened. 
Ritter von Sterk learned of the quarrel but he 
was too tactful to interfere unasked. Although 
he regretted the situation, especially on account 
of Eva, he made up his mind not to do anything 
until one of the parties concerned should ask for 
his intervention. When, after several days, no 
one had appealed to him, he began to think that 
the affair had been smoothed out. But he called 
Vértes to give him some confidential information: 

‘““What’s the matter with those fellows?” 

Vértes, though he enjoyed being asked, could 
only tell what had taken place in the restaurant. 
He had to admit that he knew nothing of the 
further developments. This did not reassure the 
director and he was uneasy when he went to bed. 


He could not imagine that Richter would swallow 
99 
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so gross an insult. Richter did not swallow it. 
But he and Bajtzar settled the affair according 
to their own taste. 

That morning Richter was busy in the large 
shaft. Around ten o’clock they blasted in the 
mine. As he descended the lowest stairs a run- 
ning miner seized his arm and dragged him 
along: 

“They are blasting.” 

The engineer ran with him and jumped into a 
semicircular excavation in the wall until the ex- 
plosion was over. He found about twenty miners 
sitting there on stones, smoking their pipes. The 
small excavation was soon filled with the acrid 
smoke of cheap tobacco. They sat in silence, 
listening to the irregular noise of hammering all 
around them, now slow, then fast, as hundreds of 
miners pounded the rocks. Suddenly a deep 
echoless thunder filled the mine, followed immedi- 
ately by a second and smaller explosion. In its 
wake came phosphoric smoke that made the wait- 
ing miners cough and rub their eyes. Then the 


group dispersed. 
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Richter remained alone in the dark excavation. 
The men’s flickering lanterns and their voices 
slowly died away. There was silence again and 
only the soft rapping of the miners’ hammers was 
audible, like June bugs thumping at a thick win- 
dow-pane. 

The engineer knew the way and started for 
the corridor and the elevator. As he reached the 
beginning of the shaft, treading carefully in the 
watery clay and avoiding the water which dripped 
on his neck, he noticed far off a wavering light. 
That part of the mine had not been in operation 
for months and he immediately thought of theft. 
He was about to extinguish his lamp when he 
realized that the light was coming nearer. He 
walked faster, and when he reached the center of 
the corridor, he recognized the other man. 

It was Bajtzar. 

He was in doubt whether to pass him by with- 
out a word or whether to repeat hurriedly, with- 
out looking at him, the miners’ greeting: 

“Good luck!” 

In this deserted tunnel it would have been dif- 
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ficult to pretend not to see him. He had no time 
for further meditation for Bajtzar stepped up 
to him: 

“It’s a good thing we met,” he said without 
introduction. 

“I’m at your disposal,” Richter said seriously, 
with a slight bow. 

They stared at each other. Bajtzar, the 
dandy, wore a muddy coat. He must have 
stepped into deep mud, for he was covered with 
clay to the thighs, so that one could not see 
where his boots ended. 

“There is no sense in postponing this affair, 
Mr. Richter,” he said. “Either you or I.” 

Richter waited for more. 

“We don’t need etiquette here,” Bajtzar con- 
tinued. ‘“What’s the good of a duel? I don’t 
want to give those asses a chance to be snobbish. 
I’ve no use for seconds and I feel that we are 
mortal enemies. Let’s be frank: are you in love?” 

i am 

“With Eva?” 


“Yes,” 
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A mile under the surface of the earth these 
words were spoken. Jolan’s fiancé admitted that 
he was in love with another woman. He was trem- 
bling with anger and excitement. He dangled his 
lantern nervously. 

Bajtzar came nearer to him: 

“T love her too. Either I or you.” 

He said this the second time, in a higher voice, 
almost screaming. 

Richter shouted back: 

“What do you want of me?” 

There was no echo in the shaft. That hoarse 
yell remained with them, imprisoned by clay and 
mud and the immense mass of earth above them, 
which supported houses and men and little grass 
stems sleeping in the snow. 

“Have you a revolver with you?” asked 
Bajtzar. 

Nox? 

“T have one. We’ll draw lots. One of us shoots 
first. If he hits, all right; if not, the other 
shoots.” 


It did not occur to them that they might have 
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other rivals. Each saw only the other. Richter 
forgot he was engaged. LEither Eva or 
death. . . . Bajtzar realized that Richter 
must be very much in love if he was willing to sac- 
rifice so much. 

They drew lots with small stones. Bajtzar was 
first to shoot. They stood up with lanterns in 
their hands. Their blood raced wildly in their 
brains. They never stopped to think that if one 
of them died the other would go to prison. 

Bajtzar shot and struck Richter’s left arm. 
The little engineer yelled with pain: 

“He smashed my arm. Now it’s my turn.” 

Bajtzar gave him the revolver and Richter took 
his time in aiming. He had to lower his revolver 
twice, his broken bones ached so much. He aimed 
again. In the silence the other duelist heard his 
deep breathing coming through his teeth with a 
hissing sound. 

He shot and missed. He threw the revolver in 
the mud, turned away and walked toward the 
elevator. All he said was: 


“That is over and what is the result?” 
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His shoulder twitched with pain. He walked a 
little farther and said: 

“Dirty trick.” 

He had gone. His twinkling lamp was now far 
away. At last it was only a bright point in the 
blind darkness. Bajtzar picked up his revolver 
and was ashamed of having thought of this mad 
duel. He felt that the other had won. He had 
accepted the challenge and now carried his 
broken arm as a disagreeable but not very sig- 
nificant burden. Bajtzar started out in the 
other direction. No one had noticed the shots. 
All morning dynamite had been exploding in dif- 
ferent parts of the mine. 

In the long corridor between the shafts, two 
points of flame kept getting farther apart, 
leaving behind them an impenetrable darkness 
which had.never been touched by the rays of the 
sun. Where the two men faced each other might 
have been heard a timid rapping, from above, 
from below, to right and left, now faster, then 
slower, eternally and mercilessly, as it had been 


sounding for two thousand years. 
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One had to wait for the elevator—the rusty 
little iron tablet enclosed by a grate which the 
miners called the elevator. For some time 
Richter stood there alone, He closed his eyes 
and thought of nothing but the tearing pain in 
his arm. He came back to full consciousness only 
when some one addressed him in a soft basso: 

“Good luck!” 

It was Pavlik, an old Slovakian. He touched 
his hat and stood beside Richter. Several other 
miners came after him and waited for the elevator 
patiently. 

When the lift reached the bottom they: politely 
stood aside for the engineer. Then they entered 
and gave the signal with the small bell. Crack- 
ing and creaking, the iron plate was lifted up. 


Richter asked casually: 
106 
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“How’s the world treating you?” 

He was surprised at the answer: 

“Bad, very bad.” 

Old Pavlik complained of Vértes, the insignifi- 
cant fellow, of whom one very seldom heard any- 
thing. The miners felt that he treated them 
roughly and neglected their benefit fund. He 
managed it carelessly and drove sick men to 
work, 

The old miner added that a laborer should not 
be treated so nowadays. A man is a man, after 
all, and not a horse. There were a couple of 
Socialists in the state mine who were secretly agi- 
tating at the village inn. 

The elevator moved slowly and Richter began 
to hate Vértes. He realized only now, although 
he had suspected it before, that Vértes loved Eva. 
But Vértes was a very insignificant figure. 

In the wet darkness of the shaft, as the elevator 
bore him nearer the light, now slowly, then again 
powerfully, Richter thought of Eva, her rustling 
dress and supple waist. He had often pictured 


her clinging to a man’s body. It is an art in itself. 
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One embraces a woman, he reflected, by holding 
her closely from the knees to the lips. And yet 
some women remain cold, with muscles inert. 
While other women, although such women are 
rare, can ask and answer, promise and express 
thoughts, merely by the inflection of a knee. Eva 
must be such a woman, he imagined. 

While he thought about this he forgot even the 
pain in his arm. The promise of what the future 
held in store for him warmed his blood. It was 
quite natural that he should not pay much atten- 
tion to the old Slovakian miner. The old man 
still talked while the others smoked their pipes 
in silence. They stood crowded in the middle of 
the iron cage to make it balance. And as the 
old man’s plaintive voice reached his ears again, 
he thought that these dirty wretches were very 
much like neglected children whose mother gives 
all her time to a lover. 

They arrived at the top of the shaft. From 
there the way led out horizontally into the open. 
The miners seeing that the engineer was not in a 
mood to talk with them, fell off behind him. 
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That woman! 

He still thought of her. He yearned for her 
with unrestrained longing. As he thought of her 
fine perfume and her charming coiffure he felt 
wave of disgust for the things about him—the 
cheap tobacco, the phosphoric smell, the mud and 
the dirty miners. He hastened ahead and was 
relieved to see in the distance the narrow opening 
of the shaft, like a round sapphire in a silver set- 
ting. It grew larger and larger as he approached 
it, till it looked like a blue-glass window. No 
light came through it but the opening itself 
blazed with a stronge glare for the eye accus- 
tomed to darkness. When he was only a few feet 
away he breathed freer and felt like shouting with 
joy. Outside, the sun polished the remnants of 
snow on the ground and shed vitality everywhere. 

Richter extinguished his lantern and said, 
smiling: 

“The sun, the sun.” 

Perhaps he would have been very happy now, 
in the hope of a new love, if his arm had not been 


torturing him. Up to his shoulder he felt an ach- 
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ing, pulsating burden. He turned to the left, 
toward the doctor’s house. 

He heard the sound of a coach behind him and 
could not help turning around. A man in a fur 
coat sat in an approaching brougham. “Who 
can it be?” he said, getting out of the way. As 
the horses pulled up to him he noticed two small 
trunks beside the driver. The passenger nudged 
the driver: 

“Stop !” 

He saw then that it was Toganov who sat there 
in his fur coat. He had drawn his fur cap, which 
he had never worn before, down to his ears. 

Richter could not understand why Toganov 
was in the carriage with those trunks. 

He climbed in beside him and the brougham 
started again. 

“Where are you going, Toganov?” he asked, 
betraying his surprise. 

Toganov answered softly: 

“Home.” 

“What do you mean?” 


‘To Russia.” 
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He was so surprised that he did not dare in- 
quire any further. Was the Russian going with- 
out taking leave of them? 

They sat there for a while without a word. 
Then Richter picked up courage: 

“What’s happened to you? Are you mad?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

For a moment he was inclined to believe him. 
He looked him fixedly in the eye. 

“You can’t fool me, Toganov. Tell me where 
you are going.” 

“To my father,” said the Russian. 

The word did not sound the same in the rat- 
tling brougham as it did in Eva’s quiet room. 
He added: 

“I’m going because I am in love. God be with 
you, Mr. Richter.” 

Tears were in his eyes. 

Richter said nothing. He was very much 
affected and felt sorry for the poor Russian who 
had solved his problem with such awkward hon- 
esty. He did not talk to him any more. In the 


last two years he had grown fond of Toganov; 
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his loss would hurt him. He even felt rather 
bitter toward Eva, sure now that their little col- 
ony would break up. 

They drove up to the doctor’s house. 

“T’'ll have to get out here,” said the engineer. 
“God bless you, Toganov.” 

This “God bless you” almost brought tears to 
his eyes, 

“Come along to Selmec,” suggested the Rus- 
sian. 

Richter pointed to the blood spots on his coat. 

“IT can’t. The bullet hit my arm. Perhaps it’s 
broken.” 

“Good-by.” 

The Russian embraced the engineer and kissed 
him. The brougham rattled on, and Richter’s 
heart tightened with sorrow as he looked after it. 
The pain had renewed its attacks upon his arm 
and he felt weak from loss of blood. 

“Poor Toganov,” he said. He sighed and en- 


tered the doctor’s house. 
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“A FELLOw shot my arm,” he told the morose 
doctor. “You can do whatever you like, but you 
mustn’t tell any one what happened. Tell them 
if you like that it’s broken.” 

Without giving the doctor a chance to answer, 
the small blond man with the shattered arm began 
to shout: 

“Ts it all right?” 

The doctor agreed: 

“Tt’s all right.” 

Richter took off his coat and shirt and gave 
his arm to the doctor, resignation in his face. The 
doctor knit his eyebrows, looked curious, but did 
not dare ask questions. He proceeded to wash the 
arm and bandage it; in no time the room was full 
of the odor of iodine and other medicines. The 
doctor inspected the wound through a lens, band- 


aged it with soft white gauze and declared: 
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“The bullet isn’t in it. No dirt, either. You 
have a fool’s luck, Mr. Richter.” 

“Thank you very much.” 

“We'll put it in plaster,” continued Doctor 
Timko, “and you'll have to stay in bed. You 
are a lucky fellow.” 

Richter smiled. 

“Or unlucky,” said the doctor with some arro- 
gance, as he wound the rest of the gauze. “It’s a 
matter of opinion.” 

They were silent for a time. 

“Since that woman is here I’m not surprised at 
anything,” the old doctor continued, hurling the 
spool viciously into its drawer. 

“You'd better go home and lie down,” he said. 
“T’ll be there presently. First I have to call at 
the Csenkes.” 

He looked at Richter over the glasses perched 
on the end of his nose. There were reproach and 
grief in his voice. Richter felt uneasy. 

“Tsn’t she better?” he asked perfunctorily. 

The doctor felt that he had a right to be 
rough: 
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“You ask me that?” 

The engineer did not answer, and the doctor 
added more amiably: 

“The poor child is in a very bad condition. 
She has a weakened organism.” 

He took his hat and coat and went out, fol- 
lowed by Richter, who looked like a punished 
child. He was glad that the doctor turned to the 
left and he had to go to the right. 

Richter walked in the center of the road in the 
mild spring sunshine. He looked at the tracks 
made by the wheels of Toganov’s brougham. 
“Poor boy, poor boy,” he repeated, but in his 
heart he felt a secret joy that one competitor had 
withdrawn. Then he asked himself whether he 
would be able to leave as Toganov did. He felt 
that he could not do it. He needed Eva. He 
needed her at any price. He must have her, even 
if he should have to pay with his life or his honor 
or—a smaller cost—his position and future. 
Even if he had to kill some one. He must have 
her to embrace till their bones cracked, to kiss her 


mouth till it bled. He must press her so close 
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against his breast that her silk dress would be 
torn to shreds. 

He climbed the hill, thinking that his goal was 
was not so far away. It would be easy to get rid 
of Bajtzar, who was probably fancying some ele- 
gant liaison. A dandy like him, well-dressed and 
correct, could not be so savagely in love as 
Richter, the hot-blooded rebel. Then he thought 
of their weird duel. The man who gave him the 
revolver and staked his life would sacrifice much 
for his success. 

Ahead of him he saw a woman coming down 
the road. It was Eva. She was wearing a long 
gray coat of English tailoring and was evidently 
ina hurry. Richter felt the blood streaming into 
his cheeks. When they met he lifted his hat with 
great reverence. Eva would have passed by with 
a bow but she noticed his bandaged arm: 

“What’s the matter?” 

This question stirred up a tempest of emotions. 
He hesitated for a moment whether he should tell 
the truth or should lie as he had to Toganov. 


Then his face darkened, and he exclaimed: 
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“It’s crushed. Because of you.” 

She looked incredulous. One could see the 
thought flash into her mind: “They are begin- 
ning to kill each other.” She felt a mixture of 
defiance, vanity and astonishment. Richter 
looked deep into her eyes. Something seemed to 
catch fire in his inmost heart. In an uncertain 
voice he said: 

“The bullet might have entered my head . 
my heart.” 

For a short moment he was master of the sit- 
uation. The “almost-martyr” faced the woman 
for whom he had suffered. But that moment was 
very short. Immediately she regained control 
and he relapsed into insignificance. The thought 
tortured him that even his courage did not im- 
press her. She asked calmly: 

“And who was the other child?” 

“Bajtzar.” 

“And what happened to him?” 

“Nothing.” 

They looked sharply into each other’s eyes. 
Then Eva gazed over his head: 
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AORTIC Se cise ENE SA ANNOTATE 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourselves.” 

She left the martyr so humiliated that he was 
ready to tear out the wounded arm which had 
failed to gain real martyrdom for him. Then he, 
too, walked rapidly on, his heart numb from the 
blow. 

Eva hastened down the hill. She realized that 
she had become the center of life in the village. 
She was glad of it but at the same time defiant. 
It was a mere coincidence that the woman who 
was forced to leave Pest had found a queenless 
realm. A freak of fate had thrown her into that 
God-forsaken village, to become a queen or a god- 
dess. She had had no ambition; she had come as 
a beggar, and they had elected her their ruler. 
She had wanted to sit in a wicker chair, and it 
had changed into a golden throne. She clenched 
her little fist and felt that she had everything in 
her grasp, everything was dependent upon her. 
A splinter bores into the flesh, an insignificant 
splinter which has no business to be there; never- 
theless, it causes inflammation and fever and 


painful swelling, but it is not the splinter’s fault. 
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The Csenkes had asked her to come, and so had 
the doctor. She knew quite well why the poor 
sick girl wanted to see her. She had just passed 
that scoundrel of a lover who was in love with 
some one else. She did not want that dueling idiot. 

Uncle Csenke was waiting for her at the gate. 
He showed many signs of sleepless nights. He 
was pale, with heavy rings around his eyes. 

“Oh dear . . . please do come,” he exclaimed 
upon seeing her. 

He took her by the arm and led her up-stairs. 

“God has visited us with this misfortune,” he 
said almost crying. “Who would have thought 
it . . . who would have thought it! That 
scoundrel . .-.” 

The sad old man was full of complaints. He 
had lost his composure. Everything had changed 
so suddenly in his house. Worry had interrupted 
their quiet life. 

Jolan was lying in a bright little room. There 
was a white curtain at the window and the same 
flower that was there when Richter kissed her. 


As soon as Eva arrived Jolan sent every one out 
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of the room. She indicated with her hand—it 
was pathetically white—that she wanted to be 
left alone with Eva. Aunt Csenke dragged the 
doctor out of the room and Uncle Csenke followed 
them sadly. They closed the door of the sick 
room to hide their sobs. Aunt Csenke cried eas- 
ily, and intentionally thought of the most de- 
pressing incidents, She wept in stanzas that 
always recurred. 

After they had closed the door Eva removed 
her long gray coat, sat down at the head of the 
bed and took Jolan’s hand. There was a. silence 
in the room, a great, overawing silence. It re- 
minded one of the lull before confession, Eva 
thought it opportune to begin with a white lie: 

“TI understand, Jolanka,” she said, “that you 
feel much better.” 

Jolan answered simply and with conviction: 

“No.” 

She turned toward Eva, folding her two lean 
hands on the pillow and laying her head on them: 

“Perhaps you know,” she began, “why I asked 


you to come.” 
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“TI surmise it, darling.” 

“I am very sick at heart,” she said, “and I 
want to plead with you.” 

“What for?” 

“Do give me back my fiancé. . . .” 

These words reechoed in the room. The silence 
of the sunshine became a solemn occasion. A 
bride was pleading for her bridegroom. She re- 
peated more softly: 

“Do give him back!” 

Eva was moved. She would have liked to tell 
her most decidedly that she had no use for 
Richter, that, in her eyes, he was an insignificant 
creature, a nothing. But at that moment she 
could not think of anything to say but: 

“TI haven’t taken him, darling.” 

“I know,” said Jolan, smiling, “you have to 
say so. You took him against your own wish.” 

Sympathy for the unfortunate child was upper- 
most in Eva. She said, almost despairing: 

“How can I give him back to you?” 

“You can give him back by throwing him out 


of your house. I don’t care if you give him a 
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box on the ear. Every slap you give him is like a 
kiss for me. Don’t talk to him; don’t let him be 
near you . . . don’t let him . . . be in love 
with yous: afi ger, 

Jolan began to cry, so clearly did she realize 
the futility of her words. She sobbed bitterly, 
like dying men who don’t know the truth but feel 
that they are leaving the light, air,—everything 
which makes up life. There was something hor- 
rible about that sobbing. 

Eva moved nearer to her: 

“Took, Jolanka,” she said, gently taking her 
hands from her head, “you mustn’t ery. I prom- 
ise to throw that man out of my house. He 
won’t come to see me any more. I promise you. 
Do you understand me? I promise!” 

Still sobbing, the girl answered: “Yes.” 

Eva stood up. 

“All right, then.” 

Eva made her lie down again, covered her up 
and smoothed her hair. She looked into her eyes, 
in the depths of which lurked a question she did 


not dare ask. 
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“T am going now, Jolanka,” Eva said. “If you 
want to see me, just let me know and I'll be here 
presently. Ill come toward evening, anyway. 
And now give me a kiss.” 

She gave her a long kiss on the mouth. In 
the silence Eva could hear Aunt Csenke crying 
convulsively in the adjoining room. She dis- 
engaged herself from the sick girl’s embrace and 
began to talk to her, so that she could not hear 
the crying. Jolan lay there, her eyes closed, 
tears rolling from under her eyelids, seeping 
slowly, and finally slipping down her temples. 
Her lips twitched so comically that it made the 
heart ache to look at them. 

Eva kissed her again and went out just as they 
dragged Aunt Csenke out of ear-shot of Jolan. 
Uncle Csenke went down-stairs, leaning on the 
doctor. The old miner repeated over and over: 

“Such a misfortune, such a misfortune!” 

Eva stole out of the house, feeling that she 
was the cause of everything, although she could 


not help it. 
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“Am I late for lunch?” asked Eva as she re- 
turned to the director’s house. 

The liveried Slovakian butler was grinning as 
usual. 

“Not at all,” he assured her. “The director 
is still in the office.” 

The little toy train was standing in front of 
the red-brick machine-house. The machinist sat 
on the bench outside eating a slice of bacon. 
There was something restful about this siesta,—if 
only Eva could have watched it with equa- 
nimity. . 

She went to her room and, contrary to her 
habit, she threw her hat very carelessly in a cor- 
ner. Then she went into the small dining-room 
and waited. She was astonished at the director’s 


tardiness. They usually had lunch at half-past 
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one, now it was half-past two and he had not come 
yet. 

The butler appeared. 

“Mr. Bajtzar would like to know whether the 
lady has had her lunch.” 

Calling on Eva after lunch was a daily diver- 
sion with Bajtzar. 

“Tell him that I haven’t had my lunch and that 
I can’t see any one to-day.” 

The Slovakian went out. 

Eva enjoyed the thought of the elegant gentle- 
man being refused at the door, turning around 
and going away. Undoubtedly, he had a new 
story ready for the afternoon. As a rule she did 
not mind if he came after luncheon and courted 
her from two to four. About three o’clock he 
would stand up excitedly and make a large ges- 
ture as though he thought that the moment of 
victory had arrived. But Eva always made him 
sit down again. 

A few minutes later the butler came again: 

STREP CIV GREER ie visdicar 


“T can’t see him!” 
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That was all Vértes got. He was the other 
afternoon visitor. The real fun came when both 
called on the same day. Perhaps if he had not 
been shot in the arm Richter would have come too. 

The butler went out and dismissed another 
amorous gentleman. The house was quiet again, 
when, without warning, cheering was heard out- 
side. It was the cheering of a small group whose 
members had strong voices, An instant later the 
director arrived, excited and flushed. When he 
saw Eva he smiled: 

“I’m so sorry, Eva. You really shouldn’t have 
waited for me.” 

Presently the butler brought the soup. During 
luncheon, gloom settled once more on the director’s 
face. He inquired how Miss Jolan was doing. 
Eva told him that she was very ill. This de- 
pressed both of them. When the dessert was 
served Eva could restrain her curiosity no longer. 

“What was the cheering for?” she asked. 

“Just a little delegation.” 

“What did they want?” 

The director did not try to keep it a secret. 
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“They wanted a raise. There are a few Social- 
ists in the state mine and they have been talking 
their heads off. I called Csenke’s attention to it 
weeks ago, but since Jolan is sick he doesn’t care 
about anything. <As to Vértes, Dll kick him out.” 

He said this angrily and his cheeks grew red 
again. 

“Why?” Eva asked softly. 

“Because this is all his fault. I know this busi- 
ness. It isn’t the first time I’ve been in such 
a mess. Now it couldn’t come out well, even if 
I gave them my last shirt.” 

“Why is it Vértes’s fault ?” 

“Because he has handled the whole thing. For 
weeks he has treated them like dogs.” 

He drank, wiped his mouth and added calmly: 

“The poor wretches are right.” 

Then he continued earnestly: 

“This Vértes doesn’t deserve any attention. 
He is desperately in love with you and cares for 
nothing else. He has neglected everything. The 
Slovakians, instead of complaining to me, went 
to the inn and talked things over with the state 
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miners. It’s too late to do anything. We'll have 
such a strike here as I’ve never seen.” 

He rose excitedly, kissed Eva’s hand and went 
back to his office. 

Eva remained, lighted a cigarette and made 
a mental note that Vértes was the second man for 
whom she was held responsible. Last night they 
had credited her with making Toganov leave the 
place. Everything was topsy-turvy in the col- 
ony and she was responsible for it all. Was it 
her fault that she was so pretty and that these 
people had been starving for a woman? 

For a moment or two she thought of going 
away. But she gave up the idea. She could not 
run off so suddenly. The director would be en- 
titled to ask her why she had not gone earlier, 
before the mischief was done. And then, too, 
Jolan was sick. The director, perhaps, did not 
know that Richter’s arm was shot through. Toga- 
nov had left and a strike threatened. 

Suddenly she was seized with unaccountable 
anger, she had no idea against whom. <A thirst 


for revenge burned her veins, She had been 
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practically forced to leave Budapest where she 
had her roots. Yes, this other place should suffer 
for it! She was aware that her sin was a trifle, 
or even if it was not a trifle, it was rather com- 
mon. She was caught and forced to do penance— 
for all wanton women. 

She would stay where she was. 

She stamped her foot and nearly cried out 
from sheer anger. Yes, she would stay there to 
spite them. As for the senseless engineers, they 
might kill each other if they liked. She would 
show her intention to rule. She would command. 

She was intoxicated with the idea of taking her 
revenge. She looked out the window and watched 
the members of the delegation, standing on the 
small square, arguing with one another. She 
curved her lips in a haughty smile, closed her 
eyes. She stood facing the sun, gilded with its 
rays, and felt the vanity of a tyrant. 

A laborer noticed her and motioned to the oth- 
ers. They all greeted her, with lifted hats, humbly. 
She gave a little nod, her lips wearing that 


haughty smile, and said softly: “I am the queen.” 


XV 


Tur following day was Thursday. Since Eva 
had been in town it was the custom, once a week, 
to have a little tea-party after dinner. Thursday 
was the day of the great event. It witnessed 
heroic courtings and chivalrous competition. For 
a week afterward the men used to comment and 
analyze the occurrences of Thursday night. 

To-night the doctor was first to arrive. He 
sat at his regular place near the hearth and 
talked about tedious things. Eva seemed to be 
interested in what the old man was saying and 
they talked in low tones. The fire murmured a 
monotonous accompaniment to their subdued con- 
versation. All this sounded like the prelude of a 
great storm. The atmosphere of the village was 
threatening. The old idyllic life was gone. The 
village no longer slept calmly. It used to have 
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a healthy, almost animal sleep. It closed its 
tiny eyes early, waiting for the night to wrap 
it in darkness and silence. To-night it slept 
differently. Light fell from Richter’s window, a 
fleeting and flitting light that suggested a sick 
person tossing with fever. Every window was 
lighted in the state official’s house. They kept 
a vigil there, too, and tried to make things look 
more cheerful. 

Neither was the road asleep. People wandered 
in small groups in front of the little houses which 
watched them timidly through their candle-lit 
window-holes. Up on the mountainside, to right 
and left, the giant pines did not stand motionless 
as they used to do when they were frozen into a 
rigid black mass. A roaming spring breeze which 
must have escaped from the South made their 
branches curtsy and sway in the air. The 
scented forest was full of motion; a whisper crept 
through the trees, losing itself in a sigh and re- 
turning in a moan, as if something were hurting 
the solemn forest. 


Perhaps the village wanted to sleep, but its 
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sleep was uneasy, like that of a sick man. Even 
its heart beat irregularly. Those who listened 
could hear the drumming of the hammers but not 
so uniformly as on the calm winter nights. When 
the wind blew from that direction the hammering 
sounded louder, then grew fainter and died away 
in a long sigh of the woods. 

The director was in his office on the ground 
floor. He was writing in a book and occasionally 
would say something to Wurm who was working 
at his high desk. Vértes sat in an arm-chair and 
smoked his cigar. His eyes glowed as if he were 
burning with an implacable fire. He had noth- 
ing to do and yet he kept watch for the second 
night with the director and the bookkeeper. 
Every night they waited for the midnight shift. 
When it had dispersed in order, they heaved a 
sigh of relief and went home. They were almost 
happy because nothing had happened. 

“Fortunately, nothing as yet .. .” they 
would say. 

But later they grew serious and thought per- 


haps to-morrow or the day after. 
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While they were keeping watch good little 
Wurm spoke to the director about Richter. He 
told him that he was ill but that there would be 
no complications. His arm was ina splint. Then 
they talked about the tragedy in the state offi- 
cial’s house. 

They grew silent. The clock struck half-past 
ten. Vértes yawned, stretched and said aloud: 

“Another hour and a half!” 

There was a knock on the door. Bajtzar ap- 
peared in his elegant evening clothes. 

“The lady of the house suggests that you 
might wait up-stairs just as well. She wants to 
give us tea.” 

Vértes was ready to comply with the sugges- 
tion. Only the director seemed disconcerted: 

“Certainly, go up if you like,” he said in a 
voice which would have made the offer unaccept- 
able if there had been any other suggestion. 
Bajtzar and Vértes quickly left, leaving Wurm 
alone with the director, who went to the window 
and looked out at the dark square. He turned 


around and saw the little bookkeeper. 
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“Well,” he suggested, sarcastically, “why don’t 
you go too?” He was angry. 

Wurm smiled and shrugged his shoulders. The 
director made an excited gesture. “You'd better 
go up. You can all go up. You don’t need to 
come down. I'll attend to everything.” 

Wurm looked at his book and answered noth- 
ing. Then he bethought himself: why should he 
take the blame for others? Gently he closed the 
book in which he had been entering his round 
figures only to kill time. He took his hat from 
the rack and went toward the door. 

“Good night,” he said quietly. 

He went out. One could hear his steps as he 
walked along the corridor and up the wooden 
stairs. The director was alone in the office. He 
smiled contemptuously with the superiority of 
the hard-working man. 

“Canaille!”” he said. With his hands crossed 
behind him, he began to pace up and down the 
office. 

In the little salon up-stairs they very quickly 


left the doctor alone. Eva and the two engineers 
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went over to the other corner of the room. She 
sat in the middle of the sofa so that no one had 
room to sit beside her, and bade the two gentle- 
men sit in front of her. Later, when Wurm came 
up, he sat beside them but said nothing. He was 
the only one who really came for tea. 

They chatted about the most stupid things 
with an air of greatest importance. Their seri- 
ousness was not so much in their voice as in their 
eyes. And Eva, still undecided as to whether she 
should stay or go, played with them, weaving 
plans for unimportant events, and not caring what 
the morrow might bring forth. She knew, she 
felt, that something was going to happen. But 
she calmed herself with the reflection that things 
would turn out somehow because they had never 
been known not to. This peasant logic appealed 
to her and she left everything to fate. 

Vértes stood beside Bajtzar but did not speak 
to him. A bitter struggle was going on between 
the two. They were putting out their greatest 
effort, realizing that they were the only ones in 
the ring. They talked about death. 
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“J wouldn’t mind dying to-morrow,” said 
Vértes, “if everything would go the way I wanted 
it until then.” 

Eva laughed. 

“And I,” said Bajtzar, “could die for a piece 
of lace.” 

“T want to live,” Eva said. Her flushed cheeks, 
brilliant eyes and flaming lips bore it out. 

They were silent for a moment and heard 
Wurm sipping his tea. Then Eva asked: 

“What lace were you talking about?” 

“A sweet white lace.” 

“How do you know it’s white?” 

“I saw it in my dream. I even touched it. It 
caressed my cheeks and had a wonderful softness.” 

They were talking nonsense. At Budapest 
they would have been thrown out of a tea-party 
if they had talked so. But in this feverish atmos- 
phere where they saw blood it was not unnatural. 
This war was to be carried to the bitter end. 

Vértes spoke again. 

“Do smile again. If you smile there is a beau- 


tiful dimple at the corner of your mouth.” 
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Eva did smile and they all forgot about the 
whole world except those smiling lips. Even 
little Wurm smiled. They began to praise the 
beauties of a woman’s smile in general and in 
particular. Every one talked, except the doctor, 
who was dozing near the fire. Eva laughed and 
contributed a few naughty remarks. 

The smiles froze on their faces. A window 
broke on the ground floor. The report sounded 
like thunder and pieces of glass fell clinking to 
the brick floor of the corridor. Hurrying steps 
were heard. They became frightened, the knights 
of the lace, and breathed heavily. As they lis- 
tened a man went racing through the corridor 
with pounding feet, then the wooden stairs 
creaked under his weight. They had hardly time 
to stand up before the door banged open. There 
stood Ritter von Sterk, white as wax, as he 
shouted: 

“Gentlemen !” 

Then he turned and raced down the stairs. 
The men rushed after him without taking leave 


of Eva who stood in the center of the room, un- 
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certain what to do. She ran to the doctor and 
shook him: 


”” she 


“Something is happening, Doctor, get up, 
cried. 

He got up heavily. Eva was looking out the 
window. The small square was full of men, every 
one of whom held a small lamp in his hands, 
Myriads of human wretches paced and swirled 
about, murmuring and menacing. More kept 
coming up from the houses or from under the 
ground,—from all directions they came as far as 
the eye could see. Some came in military order 
and farther away they’ were singing. 

The noise grew. The mass began to clamor, 
and now the animation of their movements 
reached their voices. ‘They stood so densely in 
front of the house that they could scarcely move. 
And they still kept coming. All the roads lead- 
ing to the square were illuminated by wavering 
little flames. 

Eva stood at the window, motionless, the doc- 
tor by her side. On the table the samovar was 


steaming, around it stood the tea-cups, half-filled, 
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as the officials had left them in their hurried 
exit. From below came the defiant sound, ever 
growing in intensity, ever stronger and more 
menacing. 

Eva was trembling in her whole body. She 
had never seen such a thing before. She did not 
dare believe this was a strike. She was frightened 
to realize how great was the number of these 
men of whom she had never seen more than ten 
or twenty at a time. Then they had been dirty 
and servile like dogs and lifted their hats rever- 
ently. She felt the irritation of the well-to-do 
toward the dirty, stupid and impudent mass. 
Perhaps she was angry partly because she knew 
that the crowd had gathered because of her 
and was demonstrating against her. 

The doctor stood at the window confused and 
dizzy. His giddiness was understandable. After 
an honorable practise of twenty years in the same 
village, he was suddenly shaken to consciousness 
from his after-dinner nap and found himself fac- 
ing a revolutionary throng. Part of the crowd 


began to swarm to the mouth of the shaft. From 
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Eva’s window it looked like a solid mass. Only 
the little flames, disappearing and flaring up 
again, indicated their number. The noise had 
grown stronger. A message ran through the 
crowd near the shaft. Part of the square, in 
front of the opening, was cleared. A long shrill 
whistle was heard,—not the merry whistle of 
other days, but a prolonged, ear-piercing call to 
the masses. 

The men began to yell. Although they all 
yelled something different it sounded like a single 
shout which made the windows tremble. In the 
black mouth of the shaft two huge red lamps ap- 
peared,—flaming drops of blood on the front of 
the locomotive. This little puffer, in the sunshine 
half-comic and half-elegant, was now serious and 
powerful. With another shrill whistle it moved 
slowly through the surging mass of men. When 
it had dragged out all its little coaches it stopped. 
The coaches were full of miners ; the crowd’s greet- 
ing was for them. The shouting continued while 
the new arrivals jumped down from the train and 


were absorbed in the shuffling mass. Like a 
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monster the locomotive stood in their midst and 
fixed its fiery eyes on them. One felt that the 
little machine sided with the shareholders—it was 
theirs. It stood contemptuously in the crowd, 
like a purple-clad little prince among the revo- 
lutionists. 

The shouting increased, then suddenly died 
away. The director began to speak from the 
window on the ground floor. They could hear 
his strong voice up-stairs, firm and emphatic, 
sounding clear against the silence of night. 

The door opened behind Eva and there stood a 
frightened servant girl wrapped in shawls, her 
hair disheveled, as if she had been driven out of 
her bed. . 

Below the crowd began to clamor again. 

The house shook, the windows trembled, as if 
the earth itself were shouting and bedlam had 
broken loose in all its shafts and cavities. 

“Good evening,” said the servant rather rudely. 

“What is it?” Eva asked. 

The girl was breathing heavily. “Please, Doc- 


tor, come quick. Miss Jolan is very ill.” 
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The doctor seized his hat, pulled on his coat 
and ran out of the room, followed by the maid. 
Eva remained alone. Again she heard the direc- 
tor’s voice from below finishing his speech. The 
whole crowd answered with shrieks and yells; 
they were howling as if to give vent to all the 
emotions which had accumulated under the sur- 
face of the earth through many centuries. 

Eva was filled with inordinate pride. Her 
cheeks were flushed and the blood pounded in 
her temples. She ran to the window and opened 
it. The cold air swept in and the howling 
sounded even stronger. It filled the perfumed 
room, dominated the universe. ‘There was run- 
ning and shuffling of feet in the house. Véries 
cried to the liveried Slovakian in a long drawn- 
out command: 

“Close the gate!” 

Eva stood at the window, the cold night air 
bathing her face. She was terrified only when 
she heard the doctor cry on the staircase: 

“Open! Let me out! They called me to a 
patient! Open the door!” 


XVI 


Tue following morning the first message the 
telegraph office in Selmec transmitted, notified 
the shareholders of the miners’ claims and asked 
for an immediate reply. 

And there was silence in the village. 

It looked as if it were Sunday, nay, more: a 
holiday not only free from work but given over to 
celebration. Even the machine-hammers were 
silent for the first time in many years. Small 
groups gathered on the road and the inn was filled 
with miners. 

The director had not had a moment’s sleep all 
night. His face, his eyes, his whole behaviour 
showed that worry had told upon his nerves. He 
had to close the chemical laboratory because the 
chemist whom he had called by wire to take Toga- 


nov’s place had not come. Expensive chemical 
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compounds would be lost, important experiments 
would have to be begun all over again. He had 
neither time nor composure enough to go into 
the laboratory and continue the work himself. He 
sat in the shabby arm-chair in the office, almost 
broken down in the midst of so many anxieties. 
So this was the end of his carefully planned ad- 
ministration. Discord everywhere: the laborers 
not working, officials killing one another or leav- 
ing him. The bitterness of a man who can not 
carry out his favorite plan was nagging at his 
heart. 

He sat in the chair, smoking his cigar, and 
above him Eva slept deeply. The Slovakian boy 
cleaned her shoes and the chambermaid brushed 
her coat. They talked in whispers and any one 
who saw them might have thought they were 
guarding a powerful queen, cleaning her shoes 
and dresses with loving adoration. Yes, her 
skirt . . . the chambermaid took her garments 
from the hangers and was now admiring one of 
her gowns. It was a marvelous piece. Its silk 


was so woven that in some lights it shone with a 
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gleam of gold. The maid almost worshipped it 
and was thrilled with the thought that some day 
it might be hers. She hung it on a hook and 
spread it over the wall to let the sun play with 
its rich colors while she looked at it in ardent 
adoration. Indeed, it is only a chambermaid who 
can really appreciate fine dresses. Kneeling be- 
fore the garment, the Slovakian cleaned Eva’s 
shoes. Such was the scene on the morning of 
the strike before the door of the sleeping queen. 
An envious girl unfurled the silk banner and in 
front of it, to represent the entire male sex, knelt 
an adoring youth who cleaned the queen’s boots 
of the dust of the earth. 

This was on the second floor. 

On the ground floor, where the director was 
waiting, some one knocked timidly. The director 
did not even say, “Come in.” He would have liked 
to say: “You may come or go as you please.” 

The visitor entered without permission. 

It was the fat restaurant keeper of the club. 
He was in his holiday clothes, as if he were strik- 


ing, too. The director was not particularly fond 
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of this ever-complaining man. He asked ab- 
sently: “What is it you want to see me about?” 

The fat man thumbed his hat in confusion and 
finally picked up sufficient courage to answer: 

“We've packed up our things and are leaving 
for Pest.” 

The director looked at him seriously: 

“You, too, are leaving?” 

“What can I do? “For weeks nobody has come 
to the club. Mr. Toganov left, you eat at home, 
Mr. Richter is sick and the others just don’t 
come. I’ve lost money enough. My wife and I 
agree that it’s no use staying here any longer. 
Pll get a job as a head-waiter in Pest.” 

He said this last sentence with the melancholy 
of the man who has tried to be independent and 
failed. This is the way the publisher accepts a 
job as a reporter, the landlord becomes a tenant, 
and the coffee-house owner a head-waiter. 

“Well, dear friend,” said the director, and 
stood up, “I don’t want to keep you. I can’t 
do anything for you. Things have turned out 


this way and we can’t help it.” 
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He felt like weeping as he said, “Things have 
turned out this way.” Everything was lost. 
Even this poor German from Buda had failed. 

“God be with you,” he said sadly. 

The restaurant keeper was fond of the director 
and now he felt great sympathy for him. 

“You look worried,” he said. 

He thought it was his duty to say so 
much. The director gave him his hand. With 
the other hand he made a broad gesture and 
turned away his head, as if to say: “It’s too 
late to worry.” 

When the inn-keeper had gone, having asked 
God’s blessing on his head, he went to his arm- 
chair and stared ahead of him almost savagely. 
He was thinking of many things in that moment. 

He was so nervous that he was startled when, 
piercing through the silence of the house, a 
woman’s voice thrilled on the air, impatient and 
commanding: 


“Johann, bring my shoes!” 


XVII 


In THE state official’s house every curtain was 
drawn. Even the street outside was quiet because 
all the clamor of the strike had been let loose on 
the upper end of tHe village. There was the 
headquarters, while here there were only a few 
walking men, and silence. 

And there was no excitement in the house. If 
any one spoke it was almost inaudible. They 
put all the chairs in the smoke-filled room of the 
official and gathered there. ‘The doctor was 
there and little Wurm who had been with him 
since midnight when he had made the strikers 
let him out of the director’s house. Little Wurm 
had become so strong that he broke open the gate 
and without looking to right or left ran with the 
doctor to the Csenkes’. 


There was no more excitement and running in 
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the house. They had given up the hope that 
any medicine would help Miss Jolan. Weakened 
by grief, she easily succumbed to pneumonia. The 
little Jewish bookkeeper had lost much weight 
during the past two days. His eyes were sunken 
and his hair disheveled. He had not taken off 
his clothes for two days. Now and then Aunt 
Csenke would come from up-stairs and sit with 
the men, her eyes red with crying. She would 
say nothing, merely shake her head. After a 
few moments’ rest she would go back again. 

At five o’clock in the morning the doctor went 
up again. They never left poor sick Jolan alone. 
The doctor uncovered her and touched her feet: 

“They are cold, very cold,” he said. 

Then he lifted the covers from her breast, lis- 
tened to her heart and said: 

“Getting weaker.” 

He covered her again and Aunt Csenke, as if 
she were afraid that Jolan would catch cold, ar- 
ranged her bedspread. The girl lay there un- 
conscious, her eyes closed, breathing heavily. 


They looked at her, and Aunt Csenke, perhaps 
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for the hundredth time that day, burst into tears. 
The doctor did not try to console her. 

“Jolika, Jolika,” she wailed, “poor little 
Jolika.” 

She dried her eyes and with a sad smile said: 

“Yesterday she said: ‘Dear Aunty Caroline, 
give me my flower so that I can smell it.” I gave 
it to her and she was happy.” 

She began to cry again and the doctor said 
nothing. In the silence they heard Uncle Csenke 
whisper outside the door: 

“This way, please.” 

The door opened softly and in came Eva. She 
went to Aunt Csenke on tiptoes and kissed her, 
greeting the doctor with a slight bow of her head. 
She felt she must not ask how Jolan was. She 
knew that she must only stand still beside the 
others, wait and nod her head when some one told 
what Jolan did the day before; little insignificant 
events, the main interest of which was that Jolan 
was then alive and could speak. When death is 
approaching every least incident connected with 


the dying has a high value. 
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“Let’s go down-stairs,” Uncle Csenke suggested, 
and they all went except Aunt Csenke. They had 
not gone half-way when a heart-rending shriek 
broke the silence. They all ran back and the 
wooden stairs creaked fearfully. Those who 
were down-stairs followed them. 

In Jolan’s sick room Aunt Csenke was crying, 
bowing her grayish head on the girl’s feet. 

“She’s dead, she’s dead,” she cried. “She raised 
her head, looked around, and died. She didn’t 
say a word.” 

The doctor examined her. He showed his 
great affection by examining her thoroughly. He 
made Jolan give him many proofs that she was 
not alive. And when every test showed that life 
had passed away, every one cried, and the 
house was filled with wailing and with Aunt 
Csenke’s voice, repeating loudly over and over: 

“She didn’t say a word. Not a word! She 
looked around and died without a word!” 

They took the aunt down-stairs and gave her 
cognac. The men drank too, and Uncle Csenke 
talked with the doctor about the burial. 
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The dead girl was alone in the room. Through 
the motionless white curtain the sun stole. The 
little flower stood on the window-sill just as it had 
when it watched her kissing her fiancé—and lis- 
tening to his heart-beats. That was a long time 
ae 

Then the door opened again, very gently. A 
wretched little Jew came in, worn with grief. It 
was Wurm. He walked unsteadily to the bed and 
knelt down, took the dead girl’s hand and kissed 
it reverently. His heart ached so much that he 
spoke to the dead in a gently reproaching tone: 

“You didn’t love me, Jolanka. Sweet little 
Jolanka, Jolan, Jolika. . . .” 

He suddenly turned and left the room. He 
wanted to leave the house and found an appro- 
priate pretext to do so when the doctor asked 
him to see the priest about the burial. By that 
time his heart was so heavy that he hardly knew 
what he said: 

“Go to the priest,” they told him, and he, un- 
comprehending and suffering, asked: 


“Does it make any difference that I’m a Jew?” 


XVIII 


Eva met the director on the road. He gave 
her his arm and asked: 

“How’s Jolan?” 

“She is dead,” said Eva. 

He stopped. 

“Dead?” he asked, as if it were something im- 
possible. 

A Lea. 

“Then I must call at once,” he said with agita- 
tion, and held out his hand to her. 

“It’s my duty,” he added, already on his way. 

Eva was glad to be alone. She was now de- 
termined to leave the town. She was depressed 
by the events, which perhaps would not have 
taken place, had it not occurred to her to go 
there. But she was ashamed to flee. The 
thought tortured her that by leaving she 
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would admit her part in the events. She went 
straight to her room and stood there discon- 
solately. Nothing had affected her so much as 
Jolan’s death. Perhaps because it could not be 
remedied. 

She sat down at her desk, tired, and noticed a 
letter lying there, addressed to her. She opened 
it. It was signed by Richter. 

“Mr. Richter,” she said to the letter, as if she 
were speaking to its writer, “I have just come 
from your fiancée.” 

She began to read it. The uneven writing 
showed that it had been written in bed. It started 
in an energetic, almost impudent, tone. The en- 
gineer wrote that he had been wounded on her 
account, perhaps crippled for life, and it would be 
fitting for her to visit him. He must have con- 
cluded that this was too much, for toward the 
end of the letter, he began to plead. He pleaded 
for her condescension to him, a wretched cripple 
with a smashed arm. A word from her would 
make up for all his pain. In a word, it was a 


mushy letter, full of nonsense. 
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Eva laid it down and smiled, but her smile was 
forced. She remembered that that man’s fiancée 
had just died. Then her thoughts reverted to 
herself. If she had not come! 

She lit a lamp, afraid to be left alone in the 
darkness. She was quite seriously resolved to 
leave the village. A pretext had to be found. The 
director would accept it. He would even be glad 
to see her go. Would it not be too late now? she 
wondered. 

She felt at that moment that it was herself she 
wanted to escape from. It was frightful to see 
herself in the midst of so much ruin. 

The Slovakian announced: 

“Two gentlemen are waiting outside.” 

He must have been bribed, because he immedi- 
ately opened the door and disclosed Bajtzar and 
Vértes, standing in the corridor. They were 
always together to watch each other. 

Eva jumped up from the desk. For a moment 
she lost her temper. Jolan was dead and these 
two wanted to force her into a flirtation. 


“I can not see anybody,” she cried, not so 
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ue to the Slovakian as to the two disgruntled 
men. She repeated it to them: 

“IT can not see you! Better go down to 
Csenkes’ house. The girl has died.” 

She banged the door and stood with a sad smile 
in the center of the room. She would have liked 
to ask: 

“Was I right, Jolanka?” 

Again she noticed the letter on the desk and 
this time she did say something audibly: 


“T should have done this earlier,” she said. 


XIX 


Tue following day she closeted herself and 
would not see anybody. She had her lunch 
brought to her room and sent word to the director 
that she was ill. The poor man tried several 
times to get admittance but without success. At 
noon a messenger came from Richter, who wanted 
an answer to his letter. 

“There’s no answer,” she said. 

After luncheon she put out several sheets of 
paper on her desk. She decided to write a very 
long letter to the good director who was so kind 
to her and to whom she had brought so much 
trouble. She would tell him that all this was not 
her fault. She would explain everything in de- 
tail. She would write quite openly that he must 
not think her a coquette and that she had not 
incited the men against one another. At the 
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end of the letter she would underline the sentence 
that it was not her fault that no woman had been 
in the village before and that those people were 
as savage as the love-hungry crew of a long-haul 
ocean freighter. 

When she felt sufficient interest in the subject 
she began writing in round letters: 

“Dear Leopold!” . 

That was all she could write. She remembered 
that she had arranged parties and advised Toga- 
nov to go away. How could she explain that she 
had driven away the best, most industrious and 
most honest man among them all? She could not 
do it. She could not add anything to the words: 
“Dear Leopold!” She laid her head on the paper 
and cried bitterly, almost angrily, like the un- 
lucky student who was punished because he could 
not prove that he told the truth. 

“T’ll have to run away from here,” she con- 
cluded. But whenever she thought of this solu- 
tion she felt ashamed. She had fled to the village 
from Budapest. And now she had to flee to Pest. 
Fleeing, always fleeing? 
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She sent word to the director that she wanted 
to have dinner with him. He was glad to see 
that nothing serious was the matter with her. In 
spite of his worries it was a comfort to sit with 
her at table. They spoke very little at first. 
Then Eva inquired about the Csenkes and 
learned that Jolan’s burial would occur the follow- 
ing day. She learned furthermore that Richter 
had no knowledge of the death. They would not 
tell him for fear the news might make him worse. 
The director told her that little Wurm was quite 
mad. He had taken full charge of the dead girl’s 
affairs, as if he were the nearest relative, and 
wanted to use even the last moment to do some- 
thing for her. The director had heard that 
Bajtzar and Vértes had not even gone to the 
Csenkes’ house. They had been together all day 
and never left each other for a moment. They 
acted as if they were detectives hired to watch 
each other’s steps. In their new réle they, too, 
were quite mad. People said that they had not 
even gone to bed the night before. They lived in 


opposite houses and each scanned the other’s win- 
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dows. Bajtzar’s landlady had reported this to 
the director’s butler who told the director. 

The director took pains not to speak seriously 
about those two men. He wanted to make them 
seem ridiculous, without letting her feel that he 
knew their importance. 

After dinner Eva took the director’s hand and 
said: 

“T am leaving to-morrow morning, Leopold. I 
can not thank you enough for your goodness.” 

The director asked, his face immovable: 

“Why are you leaving?” 

“IT want to go. ..tIThavetogo... Ill 
pack my things and go to Selmec by coach to- 
morrow morning. From there I go to Pest.” 

When she saw how surprised he was, she added: 

“If you don’t understand why I’m going, better 
not ask me. I can’t tell you.” 

She said these words with tears which reminded 
him of her misfortunes and all she had suffered 
at the hand of fate. She embraced him and 
kissed him affectionately on the lips. 

Then she went to her room. For a long time 
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the director stood there feeling very sad. He 
stared ahead of him and shrugged his shoulders. 
The whole thing came so unexpectedly, and she 
was no longer there to give an explanation. 

He started to go down to his office but stopped 
on the stairs because he realized that his eyes were 


full of tears. 


xX 


Tur morning was so beautiful that it was a 
pity to go away. By this time spring had really 
come and the valleys were full of its breath. The 
sun warmed the mountainside and bathed the 
pines until the air was heavy with their odor. 

The coach stood in front of the house, the 
same coach which had brought her there. The 
square was deserted, the miners were not working. 
They expected to receive the company’s answer 
by noon. 

The two well-fed horses stood in the sun, lash- 
ing with their tails at the first flies of the season. 
The chambermaid came down with a package and 
the butler brought down the trunks and cases. 
They went back anil the scene was quiet again. 

Then came Eva. Over her long gray coat she 
wore a brownish silk dust coat. A soft-gray 
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man’s hat was on her head. She stopped on the 
doorstep and looked around. The sun’s rays beat 
on the distant mountainside. Those bare rocks 
gleamed like chalk cliffs. From the mountainside 
there came a light breath of air, not even a breeze, 
only an almost imperceptible movement of the 
ether. 

The director looked sadly at Eva’s slender fig- 
ure. She was going and he would be left alone 
with his figures and books and with the task of 
reorganizing the colony. Eva turned around and 
kissed him again. She was so beautiful and 
fresh on that spring morning that the broad- 
shouldered German embraced her as if he were 
in love with her. For a short moment a fleeting 
thought emerged in his brain but he drove it out 
of his calm intelligent head. 

She took her place in the carriage and the 
director wrapped her rugs around her. Her 
maid had a seat beside the driver. The director 
waved his hand and hurried back to the house 
out of Eva’s sight. The driver had to apply the 
brake on the sloping road. Toward the middle 
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of the village the small horses could run freely. 
It was a good opportunity for a pleasant trip. 

Then the coach stopped again, the driver 
doffed his hat, and the maid called back to Eva: 

“Tt’s a burial.” 

They were singing. 

Eva jumped up from her seat and looked over 
the driver’s shoulder. The burial procession was 
just crossing the main road on its way to the 
hill. The cemetery was on top of the hill, by the 
church. The black crowd of mourners surrounded 
the little huts on the road. The coffin was hid- 
den behind the houses. They carried it among 
the bushes which are full of flowers all summer. 
But Eva could only see the people marching in a 
long procession on the sunlit road. There was 
Aunt Csenke in a black dress, pressing her hand- 
kerchief nervously against her eyes, mouth and 
heart. The piece of white cloth fluttered against 
the black background like a butterfly which had 
been stabbed on a needle and escaped. 

The driver said something in Slovakian which 


the maid translated: 
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“He says that the relative of the state official 
died.” 

Eva nodded. By now the corttge had dis- 
appeared on the road leading to the hill. 

“Drive quickly,” she said to the driver. 

The maid translated the order into Slovakian 
and they started to descend the slightly sloping 
road with a mad haste that showed they were 
leaving forever. Eva closed her eyes, leaned 
back and allowed the breeze to caress her cheeks 
and blow her hair. 

“I am going,” she said, “and what do I leave 
behind?” 

The breeze carried to their ears the tolling of 
the bell. Jolan had now arrived in the church- 
yard. Eva shivered at the thought that they 
were about to throw her soft white body into a 
cave of dirty stone and clay. 

“Faster!” she cried to the driver. 

The Slovakian, expecting a generous tip, beat 
the horses. They almost flew down the wide 
white road. As they raced along Eva heard a 
distant murmur. She thought it must be the 
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wind blowing in the woods. Then the murmur 
grew stronger, with a rhythmic beat. She looked 
around but saw nothing. Then, as they rounded 
the curve, she saw a mass of men on the mountain- 
side. The whole slope was covered with them. 
It seemed as if the pines were in motion and the 
whole forest crashing down the mountain. 

As they drew nearer Eva could make out that 
the human mass was singing the International, 
and marching down the slope. God’s sun shone 
on them with an unearthly brilliance. The pale 
Slovakians on the mountain looked like heavenly 
hosts. 

Beside the road several companies of soldiers 
were resting, their rifles in pyramids. Others 
were standing armed along the road as if they 
were there to present arms to Eva. 

Their captain looked impudently at her and 
she noticed the desperate faces of two men stand- 
ing beside him. They were Bajtzar and Vértes, 
still watching each other. 

And again she cried out savagely: 


“Faster, driver! 
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Behind her the song was swelling stronger. 
Those who could not sing, howled and shrieked 
inarticulately. 

The coach raced wildly down the road, leaving 
the village behind, leaving as well a burial, two 
jealous madmen, a regiment of soldiers and the 
surging sea on the mountain to whose shricking 
song she could not close her ears, It thundered 
like the shore of a stormy ocean; then it shrank 
to a mysterious whisper, dying down as the coach 
increased the distance. 

Above it she heard the captain’s shrill voice 
as he commanded the resting soldiers to seize 
their rifles. 

A woman had come to the womanless village 


and now she was going away. 
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Tue captain of the Danube ferry-boat could 
be heard quite distinctly. No doubt to impress 
his passengers, he shouted through the engine- 
room tube, in the accents of an experienced sea- 
man. 

“Full speed ahead!” 

The wooden bridge creaked and the wheels 
began to turn. The ship started toward Buda- 
pest on the frothy water. With its long row of 
brightly lighted windows it looked as if torch- 
bearers were following it on the bottom of the 
Danube. When it was half-way across the river 
and some distance down-stream it disgorged a 
thick black mass of smoke. 

With the departure of the last boat the island 
was left alone. The old watchman on the pier 


left his post and sauntered toward the restaurant. 
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The two lamps at the bridge-head were extin- 
guished and the residents of the island who had 
come to the last boat to see their relatives off or 
to while away time, disappeared in little groups 
among the bushes. The silence of the summer 
night enveloped the island, broken only by the 
sound of a harmonica floating across the river 
from O-Buda.* Only a few lamps glimmered on 
the other side, and now that the sound of foot- 
steps had died away, one could hear the murmur 
of the large mill. It stood on the shore, all its 
six stories lighted. From the island it looked as 
if it had twelve floors, six rows of lower windows 
trembling in the Danube and six upper rows 
carved in stone high above. 

All the islanders had left the neighborhood of 
the bridge. Even their gait changed when the 
last boat had gone. At this hour of the day no 
one hurried. Every one walked along beneath the 
gigantic trees as leisurely as if he were in his own 
garden. “The yellow rose has blossomed since 


*O-Buda is a suburb of Budapest, situated on the 
tight bank of the Danube. 
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yesterday,” one remarked. “Yes,” answered an- 
other, “but they have cut the azalea. Some one 
must have bought it.” 

The light breeze carried voices from the shore. 
Two girls were walking around the cataract of 
warm water. They wanted to go underneath it. 

“ve heard that you can walk under Niagara 
Falls without getting wet,” one of them said. 

“We might try it with our own Niagara,” 
laughed the other. 

Then without reason they grew silent. Hold- 
ing fast to each other’s hands they listened to an 
approaching steamer. They liked to hear this 
mysterious, throbbing sound over the water. It 
made their hearts beat faster. For a few 
minutes they stood motionless. Then the smaller 
one turned toward the island and asked softly: 

“Do you feel the roses?” 

They sniffed the flower-laden breeze and 
opened their eyes wide. Indeed, the air was so 
full of roses that they seemed to feel the fragrance 
with their eyes and ears. Near them the Danube 


chattered and the sky was full of stars. 
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The smaller girl laid her face on the other’s 
shoulder and whispered: 

“This island is so beautiful. . . .” 

The other could not answer. She stood motion- 
less, her head erect, her senses filled with the 
beauty of the night. She did not know why the 
universe was so sweet and why so much beauty 
concealed a little sadness 5 she gazed into the dark- 
ness and forgot herself. .The island held them 
its slaves. They felt that they belonged to it and 
that everything they cared for bound them to its 
soil: the silence, the darkness, the hundreds of 
roses. 

The taller girl was the first to find words: 

“Everything is so lovely here, Pirko, isn’t it?” 

“Beautiful . . . very beautiful.” 

She spoke with her eyes closed. She had come 
to the island to-day as the guest of the older girl. 
They had spent the afternoon talking and she 
had found both the promenade en famille and the 
five-o’clock tea rather tedious, When twilight 
came she began to like the island. She watched 


the red sun disappear beneath the horizon and 
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listened to the sighs coming from the ruins. She 
smelled the jasmine and the tepid breath of the 
swamp which reminded her of fading flowers. The 
island came to life for her at sundown, when one 
could not see things distinctly, when the large 
clearing disappeared in the bushes and white 
clouds seemed to rise from the meadows. Her 
eyes were wide open in the darkness and her little 
heart was filled with an indefinable yearning she 
enjoyed. The sounds, too, were different from 
those she heard in the city. The Danube here 
frightens one, splashing against the pebbles of 
the shore, dancing wildly. One hears a fleeting 
noise in the bushes, the trees sigh, and what is 
even stranger, all of a sudden everything grows 
silent, the Danube stops its chatter, the bushes 
hold their breath, and the great trees become 
motionless in each other’s arms. At such a time 
one does not dare move and one’s heart begins to 
palpitate. 

“Let’s go,” said the hostess, “I’m sleepy.” 

Pirko did not answer, but let herself be dragged 


away. She felt dizzy and drew closer to her com- 
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panion. They passed by the roses. Their little 
crowns stood rigidly on their stems, radiating 
fragrance. The air was heavy near the large 
bushes ; the breath of the roses piled up and forced 
its way into the brain. 

“Say something, Pirko!” 

Gently, she lifted Pirko’s head with her shoul- 
der. Pirko smiled, sighed and answered seriously: 

“What shall I say?” 

She looked small beside her friend, although 
she was only a few inches shorter. She was not 
pretty but people said she would be, only her 
face was changing. She was fifteen but every 
one thought her older. She was like a grande 
dame, always dressed with the greatest care. Her 
speech was careful. She did not tell everything 
she thought, but said commonplace things to 
strangers, which revealed she lived an inner life 
of her own. There was a quiet self-respect about 
her movements. They said she was not graceful 
enough. But Pirko paid attention to every little 
gesture and to every ribbon of her dress; neither 


her dress nor her speech nor her gait had ever 
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been slovenly. Independence was clearly written 
in her face. Her eyes were rich in expression, 
brilliance and color; her eyelids were a bit tired. 
That small portion of the face—the eyelids, the 
eyes and the little hollows between the eyes and 
the nose—were older than Pirko. The rest of her 
face was young and sweet; her lips were red and 
fresh, her teeth white as milk and her chin charm- 
ingly rosy. This was Pirko, the clever little lady, 
whom the description “girl” did not fit. She 
was a lady, a serious little countess, an elegant 
little princess. She read serious books, frowned 
at cheap novels and could not understand why 
there were girls who made mistakes in spelling 
when “it is all so very easy.” She liked most to 
talk with serious men. She thought boys of 
twenty were empty-headed, vain braggarts. For 
that reason she did not like soldiers. She found 
the conversation of women aimless and stupid. 
She preferred girls because women always 
talked—at least with her—about the same sub- 
jects, whose uniformity was deadly. She found 


most variety in the company of elderly men and 
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young girls. She adored variety, many-sided 
and interesting persons, painters who paint in 
indeterminate colors, writers who do not tell 
everything, the night, poor people, theaters— 
everything which she thought mysterious or pic- 
turesque. Pirko was fifteen, her father was a 
lawyer and her mother a tall blonde woman who 
whispered at five-o’clock teas with young men 
behind the window curtain. 

They reached the villa. There the taller girl, 
a fat, red-cheeked blonde, always jolly and 
superficial, let Pirko go ahead. 

“After you,” said Pirko earnestly, and bowed 
as the court ladies of ancient French kings used 
to do. She liked this discreetly courteous gesture 
which seemed to her like music and which she con- 
sidered the most dignified form of greeting. Pirko 
liked reserved and dignified things. 

The taller girl, taking the stairs two at a time, 
jumped on the veranda, whistled and called down 
to the little rococo dame: 

“What do you think of Bandi Tarkovics?” 


II 


Tuey lived on the island as if it were theirs. 
They became acquainted with it very quickly. 
The island seemed to like Pirko for it showed her 
something new every day. It showed her the 
paths, overgrown with nettles, which meandered 
among the damp ruins. Pirko discovered a Sad 
acacia under whose drooping branches it was 
pleasant to rest. She made the acquaintance of 
a large bush of willow which grew on a tiny 
peninsula and bathed its slender branches in the 
Danube. She found an old boat and both of them 
spent the morning scooping the water out of it 
with their hands. The following day it was full 
of water again but they paid no more attention 
to it because it was obstinate and could not see a 
joke. Every day they found some children’s 
game which required much effort and resulted in 
nothing. 
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They were sitting near the ruins, on the small 
promontory under the willow bush. ‘They wore 
large straw hats and held long rods in their 
hands. They were fishing quite earnestly, con- 
vineed that they would catch fish, real fish, 
although they knew that they would be small be- 
cause only real fishermen had the secret of catch- 
ing big ones. They sat there for a long time 
without saying a word and when, every now and 
then, the taller girl started to talk, Pirko would 
raise her finger: 

“If you talk we shan’t catch anything.” 

Pirko was annoyed, not because the fish did 
not bite, but because she would be laughed at if 
they went home without a catch. At one time 
when both of them jerked out their rods simul- 
taneously she exclaimed impatiently: 

“Tl stay here till to-morrow, if necessary, but 
I shan’t go home without fish.” 

“T shall go home,” frowned Bella. “I’m tired 
of this game, anyway. If the miserable beasts 
don’t want to bite, let them stay where they are.” 


She lay on her back and put her hands under 
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her head. She felt her youthful breast expand 
under her rose-colored blouse and was proud of 
it. She enjoyed the sun warming her bosom. 
Pirko stubbornly dropped her hook back into the 
water. 

“Let’s go, Pirko.” 

She answered softly: “No.” 

“If you don’t stop fishing I'll start to sing.” 

Presently she began to sing in order to frighten 
the fish away. Pirko calmly laid the fishing-rod 
down in the grass beside her. 

“T stop if you insist.” 

“That’s different,” said Bella, and sat up. 
They were looking at the Danube which the noon- 
day sun made a river of glass and fire. On the 
Ujpest* shore Slovakian laborers were carting 
pebbles from the large dredging-machine. The 
roof of the machine sparkled in the sun. Bella 
spoke first: 

“What do you think of Bandi Tarkovics?” 

“What shall I say? I saw him yesterday for 


the first time.” 


*Ujpest is a town north of Budapest. 
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“Yes, but he talked to you all through dinner. 
I overheard mother reproaching him: ‘I’m aston- 
ished, Mr. Tarkovics. How could you talk to 
that child for an hour and a half?” 

“And what did he answer?” 

“YT didn’t hear. Pirko, tell me honestly, has 
any one ever courted you?” 

Pirko answered without hesitation: 

“No, never.” 

The other girl liked this answer. She turned 
her head aside and said with a certain pride: 

“They’ve courted me twice.” 

She added with a sigh: 

“IT was in love with one of them.” 

Then she made a little grimace, indicating that 
the affair was over and that it was not serious. 
Yet she continued: 

“He was a law student. We spent the summer 
at Toérékbdlint and there was a ball every Satur- 
day. Swear you won’t tell anybody. His name 
was Ernest Tihanyi and his father was a 
manager. What he managed I don’t know. We 


danced all night. During the intermission we 
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sneaked out of the room and he confessed that 
he loved me. I was tired and we had drunk a 
little cognac, so I listened to him. [I liked the 
boy very much and I tried to tease him about 
Elisabeth Steinfeld, but he swore he hated her. 
He got very excited and embraced me. He 
pressed me to his bosom and asked me to let 
him kiss me. I said I would not and then he 
began to plead with me. Finally I told him he 
could kiss me but not on my mouth. Then he 
kissed my cheek and I kissed him back. Then he 
kissed my mouth and we remained so for a long 
time. After the ball, he took me home. On the 
way we kept kissing each other, always on the 
mouth. A kiss on the cheek doesn’t amount to 
much, you can take my word for it.” 

Pirko listened to her attentively, her eyes 
glowing. Her voice trembled a little as she asked: 

“And what happened then?” 

“Then he came to see us very often and always 
kissed me behind the door. I leaned against the 
door so that if some one wanted to come in, 


Ernest would have time to get out of the way. 
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I know all the tricks. Then we swore we would 
belong to each other. We figured that when he 
was twenty-four I should be twenty and he would 
marry me. We had five years to wait. I was 
fifteen then.” 

“How old are you now?” 

“Sixteen.” 

“And will you wait for him?” 

“No. We broke off the engagement last fall 
because he could not come to Budapest. Besides, 
I thought he wasn’t old enough for me. He isa 
mere child. He always wanted to kiss and never 
to talk. They are all alike, believe me. Since 
that time I haven’t been in love.” 

“Have you ever seen him?” 

“Yes, I saw him once in the street. I found 
him awfully ugly. His mustache is growing and 
that’s the worst age with men. He looks as if 
his face were dirty. Tve had no other lover.” 

Pirko was tremendously interested in this 
affair. She kept silent so that the other girl 
might continue. But she did not go on as there 


was nothing more to say. Pirko insisted: 
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“There is nothing going on here?” 

“Nothing. Nobody comes to us but Tarkovics. 
He is thirty-two and has a sweetheart.” 

“Has a sweetheart?” 

“You must have seen her. She lives in the little 
hotel. She is an actress in the People’s Theater— 
only a dancer. Tarkovics always goes to see her 
and is not ashamed to call on us later.” 

“Is she pretty?” 

“Not a bit. Her hair is dyed yellow and her 
skin is terrible. But she is very coquettish and 
dresses marvelously. Mother says that although 
father is one of the most distinguished merchants 
she has never had such expensive dresses as that 
actress. Her landlady says that she never saw 
so many clothes as she has. Such people are 
dreadful.” 

She paused, looked at the Danube and added: 

“Td like to be an actress, wouldn’t you?” 

“No, I'd like to be a writer or a lawyer, be- 
cause they are independent.” 

“Don’t you want to marry?” 

“No.” 
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They did not argue this point because they 
had heard all the arguments on both sides at 
school between arithmetic and French. Pirko 
was surprised: 

“T’d never have thought that of Tarkovics.” 

“Why not? Journalists and writers are always 
playing around actresses. They don’t want hon- 
est girls. She’s been his mistress for a year.” 

“How is it that he isn’t tired of her?” 

“These girls can keep them. Ernest bored me 
the very first week because we always did the 
same thing. The actresses are more ingenious. 
I had only two dresses and she has twenty-six. 
You ought to see her hats!” 

“Is that the reason?” 

“One of the reasons. Fellows such as Tarko- 
vies, who idle away the whole night at coffee- 
houses and go to bed in the morning, like that 
kind. They’ll never be good husbands because 
they don’t like family life. They live only for the 
outside world. It is Tarkovics himself who says 
that writers are male actresses.” 


Pirko was silent. She did not know this world 
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but she thought it must be very interesting. 
When she was talking to Tarkovics yesterday 
she could not see much difference between him 
and the others except that he was wittier. She 
was a bit proud that this witty man should spend 
so much time with her. She felt as if she were 
undergoing an examination. She liked the idea 
that she could talk to him as to nobody else. 
Pirko thought these were the real men, not those 
who grind out their lives in monotonous work. 

“He’s killing himself for pleasure,” continued 
Bella. “One time he didn’t come to see us be- 
cause he had asked father for money and father 
wouldn’t give it to him. One winter he lived in 
the Turkish bath for a week because he had no 
apartment.” 

The sound of bells came from Budapest. They 
picked up their rods and started homeward. 
Bella was talking on the way but Pirko did not 
notice it until they had reached the gate. At 
luncheon Pirko said not a word until they brought 
in the cake. Then she whispered to Bella: 


“Tell me, how old is the actress?” 


iit 


Tasxovics was not ashamed of himself. He 
came to the island in the forenoon and was seen 
until noon with the actress in the rose-garden. 
He spent the afternoon with her on the lower 
island, listening to the military band, and in the 
evening he left her alone as if to say: “That's 
enough, now I have to go among decent people.” 
He then went to the Téreis’ and had dinner with 
them in the restaurant. He greeted Miss Melitta 
at the next table as if she were some far-away 
acquaintance of his. The girls observed that 
occasionally Miss Melitta would lft her head 
and cast jealous glances toward their table where 
there were always several young and pretty 
women and girls. 

“Look,” Bella reminded her friend, “how 
jealous that person is.” 
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Surreptitiously they watched the young woman 
who was sitting with her mother at the next table, 
in her expensive dress, her fingers covered with 
rings which glittered as she cut the bread. 

“Flave you really read Heine, Miss Pirko?” 

Tarkovics’ face expressed his interest. This 
boy of thirty-two could be both blasé and gen- 
uinely entertained. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Pirko softly, “but please 
don’t say it so loud. They might hear you. 
Father and mother are in Paris and my little 
brother is with grandmother. I can read what- 
ever I like. I adore Heine.” 

“And you are only fourteen!” 

“Fifteen.” 

Tarkovics, too, adored Heine. When he wrote 
poems he imitated him intentionally. He was a 
disciple of that giant good-for-nothing who, like 
himself, scorned love, scoffed at authority, defied 
the gods, ridiculed everything that mankind has 
ever reverenced and the next moment, with the 
purity of heart of a sixteen-year-old boy, sob- 
bingly declared his love to a virgin. Thus lived 
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Tarkovics, and thus live most real journalists 
who do not know that they are of the blood of 
Heinrich Heine. This man had deliberately 
arranged his life in the way he knew was most 
suitable for his career. He could be cruel and 
heartless, and he could be utterly sentimental. 
He was a seeker of pleasure and considered him- 
self morally worthless. He did not respect his 
own talent and wrote when he was paid for it. 
Even then he was careless and laughed at those 
whom he had to please. But he did respect the 
talent of others. He had never respected any 
woman but his mother, whom he adored. To 
him every girl was bad except his sister, whom he 
worshipped. Toward great things he was ex- 
tremely cynical but he could believe in trifles. 
He made fun of religion and at the same time he 
cared for a beggar with an almost filial love. 

“IT shouldn’t let my daughter read Heine,” he 
said. “As for my wife, she could start to read 
him when she was forty.” 

Pirko smiled: 

“Will you tell me why?” 
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“Because he would spoil them. I shouldn’t 
let them read poems at all. Women learn all the 
bad things from poets. Romance is the great- 
est enemy of husbands. I always think of this 
when I am writing a novel or a short story. 
Novels are good only if husbands throw them 
away in a rage.” 

Pirko made no comment and Tarkovics was 
frightened. 

“Why am I saying all this nonsense to you? 
Promise that you won’t tell on me. What would 
they say if they knew I was talking to you about 
love stories?” 

The little lady did not like this remark. Her 
face turned gloomy and she began to bite her 
lips. Tarkovics noticed it: 

“You mustn’t be angry with me. I hereby 
declare, if it is any consolation to you, that I like 
you best of the whole party. One can talk to you 
because you are a sweet naive old lady. Are you 
satisfied now?” 

“T suppose so.” 


He leaned nearer to her. 
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“Mrs. Térei looks over here every five minutes ; 
she is very angry because I am talking to you. 
Doesn’t that cheer you up?” 

The little lady did not answer. She would have 
liked to cry with rage. Bitterness overwhelmed 
her at the thought that she was only a child. At 
her age girls nearly die of sorrow because they 
are not three years older—those very three years 
which they regret until they do die. 

“Well, dear old Jady, why don’t you cheer up? 
Why don’t you say something?” 

It was useless. Pirko, seized with sudden anger, 
would have liked to kill this big, grown-up man 
who made her feel that she was a child and that 
her premature soul in her youthful body was a 
bit ludicrous. 

“We'll show them,” said the man, for the mo- 
ment full of benevolence, “we'll show them who we 
are. I’ll stay with you the whole evening. They'll 
explode with wrath. We'll be friends. We’ll discuss 
literature and act as if we didn’t think them worth 
talking to. Do cheer up, Pirko. Dosmile . . . 
look . . . there is the little birdie. . . .” 
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Tarkovics should not have said that. The 
words which make little children smile sounded 
like so many hammer blows to Pirko. She would 
have liked to jump up and exclaim, so that 
everybody should hear: “I am not a child, I 
know everything, I have read everything.” 

He kept his promise and stayed with her the 
whole evening. Toward the end of the supper he 
succeeded in cheering her up a bit. The whole 
company went out for a walk and he went ahead 
with her. They did talk about literature but not 
for very long. Pirko made the remark that she 
did not want to marry. 

Tarkovics stood still: 

“What, you don’t want to marry? Never?” 

“Never.” 

“Why?” 

“IT don’t know. I’ve tried to think of reasons 
but I always feel that they are not the real cause. 
I simply don’t want to marry.” 

They went on walking, far ahead of the rest. 

“And how about love, little Pirko?’ 


She heard this word in a conversational tone for 
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the first time. It made her shiver. Among the 
trees, intoxicated by the strong odor of the 
flowers, on a silent night when every word had a 
profound meaning, this word was full of mystery. 
She was afraid of it, not knowing what it was. 

“Have you ever been in love, Pirko?” 

She answered casually: 

“No, never, and I never shall be.” 

“Tl remember that,” said he. “But if you 
ever break your promise you'll have to confess 
everything to me. If you can’t sleep at night and 
write in your diary all day; if you have no appe- 
tite and can read ten pages of a book with the 
closest attention but without understanding a 
single word you read—it is useless to laugh this 
off. . . . You will cut out the worst poems from 
the papers and if you hear in the theater: ‘I 
love you,’ bliss will grip your soul and not release 
it. Then you'll come to me, saying: ‘Do help 
me, Uncle Tarkovics, ’m so much in love” And 
you mustn’t believe, Pirko, that he will be a 
beautiful youth with dark eyes and a musical 
voice. . . . Oh, no. That terrible man will be 
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a ragged nobody, one who challenges pity. Vd 
be willing to swear, my little girl, that you will 
be a hundred times better than he.” 

My little girl. 

She was hurt. Do even intelligent people care 
so much about age? This Tarkovics is noted for 
rejecting every human convention; nothing is 
sacred in his eyes; he is said to hate order and 
rules, yet, on the first occasion, he servilely bows 
to the convention that one has to talk to little 
girls in a paternal manner. He is just as bad as 
the others, thought the little lady. 

They were warned to turn toward the boat. 
Tarkovics went on talking but Pirko did not 
follow him. When, now and then, she was free of 
her own thoughts for a moment, the ten pages 
occurred to her of which one did not understand 
a single word. Then again she thought of “my 
little girl” and heard only the flow of sentences. 
Finally they reached the pier. The passengers 
for the last boat were standing at the head of the 
bridge, waiting for The Swan which was lying at 
its O-Buda landing-place, displaying its brilliant 
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windows. Pirko was watching it when she 
noticed that Tarkovics, still speaking, asked her 
a question. She looked at him: 

“I beg your pardon.” 

“You seem to have no idea what I am talking 
about. God knows where your thoughts are 
now.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Tarkovics, what did you ask 
me?” 

“I don’t want to tell you. It’s wasting time 
to talk to you. You are good only for furnish- 
ing information. Tell me now, when will your 
mother arrive from Paris?” 

“Why,” asked the little girl, “do you know my 
mother?” 

“I’ve met her a couple of times at tea-parties. 
We’ve become very good friends. She is the ideal 
of the real woman. She is much better than her 
daughter.” 

The company had overtaken them. The gentle- 
men had been absorbed in the discussion of some 
topic in which they were particularly interested 
while the ladies had been praising the beautiful 
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weather. Bella was bored and evidently cross 
with Pirko. She was mischievous enough to ex- 
claim: 

“Have you had a good chat with Pirko, Mr. 
Tarkovics?” 

Pirko’s eyes lit up. She wished that the man 
beside her would tell them the truth, that he 
would give an appropriate answer to that little 
fat idiot. . 

But he answered calmly: 

“You’re right, Bella, it was a pity, and I am 
very sorry.” 

One of the ladies remarked: 

“The women will kill Pirko some day because 
she monopolizes all the interesting men.” 

“Oh,” said Bella’s mother, a little piqued be- 
cause her daughter had been left alone, “Pirko 
is used to the jealousy of other women.” 

The little lady tried to laugh but her faint 
smile forced its way to her lips through so much 
bitterness that it could hardly be recognized. 
Pirko saw an enemy in everybody. She hated 


the fat blonde, the envious mother, the stupid 
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women, the cynical Tarkovics and the whole crowd 
that was waiting for the boat. She would have 
liked to be in her bed all alone. 

The bell rang among the bushes announcing 
the arrival of the last boat. The gypsies came, 
carrying their violins in their cases. The bar- 
tender pushed the cymbalum on a small cart. 

“Good night,” said Tarkovics, kissing the 
ladies’ hands. He shook hands amiably with 
Bella and, smiling, took leave of the men. 

“TI won’t give him my hand,” thought Pirko. 
But Tarkovics did not come to her. Oh, it would 
have been so horrible! Tarkovics asked Bella’s 
father for a light, and lingered for a while, talk- 
ing to the merchant. The footsteps of the passen- 
gers, hurrying to catch the boat, were heard. The 
ladies urged him: 

“Tarkovics, you will be late!” 

He lifted his hat without looking at Pirko. 
She stood there, alone, like a statue, three steps 
from the company. 

“Good night,” said the journalist, and began 
to run. Suddenly he stopped: 
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“T beg your pardon, I almost forgot about the 
little countess. Good-by, Pirko!” 

He held out his hand to her. 

“JT will not give him my hand,” thought Pirko, 
firmly determined. Then quietly, but tremblingly, 
she sank her little hand into the man’s large palm. 


IV 


Marcaretuen Isianp is one of the most inter- 
esting islands in the world. Its center is covered 
by a mysterious jungle full of deserted paths, cen- 
tury-old trees and moss-grown ruins. Higher up, 
one discovers a large English garden. Still 
higher, one comes across what seems to be a 
summer resort, its lovely little villas  sur- 
rounded by flower beds, gypsy music in the air. 
There is a tiny town near the restaurant. The 
gray little hotel is there, where waiters dart 
hither and yon and large parties drink beer at 
the tables. Behind the hotel a village begins. 
Instead of ladies with expensive hats you see 
cooks in aprons. The breeze carries the odor 
of hay, the farmer boy pushes his cart, and be- 
yond the ice-pit eleven real cows are kept in a 


real stable around which there are no flower beds 
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in care of a chief gardener but weeds growing 
lyxuriantly among the hayricks. The bushes are 
untrimmed and there is no well-kept road, but 
shining white sand reaching down to the Danube. 
You meet the servants there and may often see 
the cowherd teasing the cook. In a word, behind 
the hotel you are in the country where you may en- 
joy country life and watch the sons of the head- 
waiter rolling in the hay. 

It was there that Miss Melitta used to spend 
her forenoons when she was alone. She was the 
same Miss Melitta who owned the famous collec- 
tion of dresses, was a member of the People’s 
Theater, had prettier clothes than the wife of 
any member of the dressmaking firm, Térei & 
Birnbaum, and whose biggest réle in the theater 
was so small that it could hardly be called a part. 
She had come to the island on account of the 
excellent milk, and she enjoyed herself tremen- 
dously when, almost every forenoon, she went 
walking and frolicking with the aforesaid sons of 
the head-waiter in a simple calico blouse and 


shabby skirt, but in silk stockings, mind you. 
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Since she could not be a prima donna to the 
outside world she was a star to herself. She 
mounted the hayrick with the children, thinking 
she was taking a rest from the toil of theater life 
and frightened to death at the idea of what the 
public would say if she were seen there. She 
had made friends with the cowherd and enjoyed 
the thought that she, who in the theater was cold, 
at first, even to the members of the exclusive 
National Casino,* was afraid of that grumbling 
old peasant who slept on planks among his cows 
and did not know what a pillow was. To tell 
the truth, Miss Melitta had made up her mind to 
transform the cowherd into a romantic hero. She 
imagined herself telling a group of elegantly clad 
gentlemen in the narrow corridor of the People’s 
Theater how the simple-minded cowherd became 
infatuated with her on the island, how he brought 
her flowers and how awkward such a peasant is 
when in love. Miss Melitta was not a bad girl. She 


just had a poor imagination. In reality, the old 


*National Casino is the most aristocratic club in Buda- 
pest. 
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peasant bored her because he was satisfied with 
everything except her yellow hair, for which he 
always scolded her. 

The head-waiter’s sons were merrily building a 
large mud-fortress on the shore. Even their 
faces were covered with mud. They spattered 
watery sand and made large bombs for the actress 
to throw at them. Melitta usually grew very 
angry with them because they threw the sand in 
her face, and she cared even more for her complex- 
ion than for her clothes. 

“Miss, Miss,” cried the little peasant boys 
when, remembering her connection with the Na- 
tional Casino, she left them. She usually left 
them in disgust, feeling that it was really not 
worth while to fraternize with the common people. 
She wiped her face angrily and hastened toward 
the small hotel. On such occasions the honest 
old cowherd would come out of his stable to have 
a quiet laugh, which was not nice of him in view 
of the fact that he was destined to be the hero of 
a rural idyl. But as he did not know of his rile, 


one could forgive this expression of amusement. 
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One forenoon, when Melitta had become dis- 
gusted with the people, the little peasant boys had 
shouted “Miss, Miss,” and the old cowherd, 
broom in hand, had come out of his stable to 
have his quiet grin, she was surprised to see, be- 
side a hayrick, a slip of a girl, watching the scene 
in amazement. Melitta glanced at her, but, re- 
membering that she was a prima donna and as 
such stood above all other females, she paid no 
more attention to her. She wiped the sticky sand 
from her face and disappeared behind the ice-pit. 
The following day, after having decided to break 
off her relations with the common people and to 
enjoy the quiet pleasures of country life by her- 
self, she took her magazine to the promontory 
of the island where she sat on a flat stone. She 
had not been sitting there a quarter of an hour 
when she heard some one move behind the bushes. 
There was the same little girl she had seen the 
day before, hiding and suddenly turning away her 
head. After that she saw the mysterious little 
stranger every day. She never knew where she 


came from or when. (All of a sudden the little 
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girl would fumble around, pretending not to have 
noticed the woman with the yellow hair. With 
her tiny hands she would brush aside the branches, 
and, stepping on the stones, she would stand on 
the point of the island which divided the Danube 
in two. 

One day Miss Melitta saw the stranger watch- 
ing her. The poor little creature thought that 
she was well hidden behind a large bush, and 
stared at the actress with glowing eyes. For half 
an hour she crouched there like a curious little 
squirrel, confident that no one saw her. She 
scrutinized the actress very carefully, examined 
her hair and every tiny line of her face. She 
studied her mouth, which the theatrical make-up 
had left somewhat discolored. The glowing eyes 
behind the bush skipped to the actress’ shoulders 
and breast, then strayed back to the face, looking 
for the expression of the eyes and the marks of 
character around the mouth. 

“This girl must have seen me in the theater,” 
thought Melitta, and this idea made her feel warm 
with pride. After all, it is good to be an actress. 
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It is so interesting, exciting and mysterious in 
the eyes of common mortals. 

At home no one knew what happened to Pirko. 
She would disappear after breakfast and not 
come back till luncheon. When they asked her 
where she had been she answered that she had 
been walking alone because she wanted to write 
poems. Bella watched her several times but she 
always went in a different direction. Once she 
set out toward the lower island, another time 
toward the pier or the restaurant. But wherever 
she went, Miss Melitta heard her footsteps among 
the bushes every morning and saw her white dress 
gleam behind the leaves. If she was very careful 
she could watch the little stranger settling 
down among the boughs, and see two glowing 
child’s eyes fastened upon her. Melitta told 
her mother that a little admirer of hers was on 
her trail. Once when Melitta did not feel like 
reading her novel she decided to go on with 
it, so flattered was she by that little apparition, 
in whose eyes she had read curiosity and admira- 


tion. So it went on for days. The head-waiter’s 
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sons had to throw the mud at one another and 
the cowherd could go on with his work unmolested. 
Then, one day, a remarkable thing happened. 

From time to time Melitta had been looking 
furtively toward the bush from behind which the 
two glowing eyes followed her. Suddenly the 
bush shook, its branches parted and the head of 
the little stranger appeared. 

“Do I disturb you, madam?” she asked. 

Her voice trembled a bit. Then, with sudden 
determination, she stepped out into full view. She 
was wearing a white skirt and a blue and white 
sailor blouse. Her bare neck was white against 
the blue collar and a light flush colored her ~ 
cheeks. Miss Melitta put down her book and 
smiled: 

“You don’t disturb me at all, darling.” 

She said this like an actress. Actresses have a 
special tone for addressing those whom they take 
for their admirers. 

“Please don’t laugh at me for my stupidity,” 
said Pirko, with a pathetic smile. “I should like 


so much to become acquainted with you.” 
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Melitta made room for her on the large flat 
stone: 

“Sit beside me and let’s talk. Don’t stand on 
ceremony. Just tell me your name and we'll be 
the best of friends.” 

“My name is Piroska Wald,” said Pirko and 
sat down. 

Miss Melitta looked at her with interest: 

“Wald?” she said. “The daughter of the 
beautiful Mrs. Wald?” _ 

Pirko resented this question which had been 
put to her several times. Now that she had tasted 
liberty she would have liked to be quite indepen- 
dent. She would have preferred it if people had 
said: “This is Piroska Wald’s mother,” and not 
the reverse. Yet, there was some pride in her 
smile when she answered: 

“Yes, I think it is my mother whom you call the 
beautiful Mrs. Wald.” 

The actress looked at her as if she wanted to 
discover in her face the beauty of Mrs. Wald. 

“This is a remarkable coincidence,” she com- 


mented. 
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UE SSO SIRES RE as cS Ase a a 

She said it as if she already had had something 
to do with beautiful Mrs. Wald and did not like 
her. It seemed, however, that she did not want 
to pursue this subject because from her quiet 
surprised tone she slipped back to the business 
in hand: 

“My name is... .” 

“You don’t need to tell me that,” Pirko inter- 
rupted her. “I know you from the theater. I 
saw you in Madame Sans-Géne. You were so 
beautiful that I wanted to send you flowers.” 

“Very nice of you. . .” 

“TI was simply in love with you. Young girls, 
before they fall in love with the first man, are 
enamored of a beautiful woman. You are my 
first love, Miss Melitta.” 

They both laughed, and from that moment 
they talked without restraint. They agreed to 
see each other on the promontory every day. 
Pirko was full of questions and curiosity, and the 
actress reveled in explaining the secrets of life 
in the theater, as every one becomes talkative 


when he has a chance to talk shop. 
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They felt as if they had been together only five 
minutes when the noontime bells rang from 
O-Buda. Pirko stood up, apologized and said 
that she would have no lunch if she were late at 
the table. Miss Melitta accompanied her to the 
small hotel. 

“T can’t go with you beyond the hotel,” she 
said, “because I’m in these rough clothes.” 

And she pulled her shabby skirt the better to 
display her silk stockings. 

They stopped behind the hotel. 

“You must know many writers, Miss Melitta,” 
said Pirko. “I know that writers always hang 
around the stage. . . . They are very interest- 
ing people, are they not?” 

Miss Melitta played the indifferent: 

“They are like the others. There are a few 
handsome fellows among them.” 

Pirko pretended to be thinking. But pretense 
was hard for her. Her greatest concern was not 
to blush. Fixing her gaze on the roof of the ice- 
pit, in a low trembling voice she remarked non- 


chalantly: 
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“TI happened to meet a writer whom you may, 
perhaps, know. I saw him at the Téreis’, where 
he goes quite often. His name is Tarkovics.” 

She did blush. Her glance slipped from the 
gabled roof of the ice-pit and sought the eyes of 
the actress. She scrutinized her with compressed 
lips, her chest contracted. She expected her to 
betray some secret or, at least, to feign an ob- 
viously untruthful indifference. Instead of this, 
the actress looked at her surprised: 

“Do you know Tarkovics?” 

“T’ve seen him. . . . I mention his name be- 
cause he is the only writer I’ve ever met.” 

This was the time for the actress to display 
indifference. She pulled her skirt aside again, 
thrust one foot forward and, admiring her ankle, 
remarked absently: 

“Oh, yes, Tarkovics. Of course I know him. 


I know all the journalists.” 


Vv 


In Tue dead of night Bella sat up in bed and 
whispered: 

“Pirko, are you asleep?” 

From the other bed a clear voice answered: 

“No, I’m not.” 

The only window of the girls’ room faced the 
Danube. On a quict night like this one could see 
the river clearly and the bushes of the Ujpest 
shore on which the moon was lavishing its silver. 
The dredging-machine was not the same funny 
contraption it was by daylight. It looked more 
solid; as if it were trying to frighten the ob- 
server. Its beams were outlined against the 
illuminated sky, its two turrets gazed gloomily 
into the moonlit Danube and its tin roof gleamed 
like silver. The two girls would look out the 
window at this scene. Half-asleep, they liked to 

210 
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listen to distant voices. From the left shore the 
breeze brought over a gentle murmur, the breath- 
ing of the town, ready to go to sleep. Occasion- 
ally one could hear music from the other shore, or 
the voices of men talking quietly. They could 
not hear what they said but their laughter was 
quite distinct. When everything had become 
quiet, a train would whistle far off. They could 
even hear the steaming of its engine dying away 
in the night. The trains had gone, the distant 
whistles were lost in the blackness and now only 
the music of the Danube was to be heard as it 
beat rhythmically against the shore, leaping upon 
the sand and retreating with pebbles rolling down 
from the bank. There were moments when noth- 
ing was heard, and it was then that the girls felt 
impelled to ask each other: 

“Are you asleep?” 

Pirko sat up in bed, leaned her head on her 
hand and said: 

“T can not sleep.” 

The other had a remedy for insomnia, 


“Come to my bed.” 


= ALE? 


or 
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There are women who cherish such nightly 
talks as their sweetest memories. There are no 
secrets when two girls, lying on the same-pillow, 
look into each other’s eyes. The silence and soli- 
tude unlock the gates of mysteries and stories are 
told which seem vastly important during the 
night. 

Pirko went over into her bed. Bella drew 
Pirko’s head on her breast and inquired consol- 
ingly: 

“What’s the matter with you, Pirko?” 

“Nothing,” with a sigh. 

“Pirko,” said the blonde girl, “you didn’t 
sleep last night, either.” 

For some time neither of them spoke. Far 
away the trains whistled. 

“Td like to go away,” said Pirko very softly. 

This did not require any comment. Bella 
changed the subject. 

“Did you notice that Sdndor is courting you?” 

SING: 

Sandor was a distant relative of Pirko, a 


student of a secondary school and a poet. He 
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had visited them the afternoon before. He was 
puerile, contemptuous of everything and cyn- 
ical . . . all at the same time. He wrote 
poems, let his hair grow and wore a large flow- 
ing necktie. 

“He spent the whole afternoon with you and 
told me that he was going to write a poem about 
you. I noticed immediately that he was courting 
you. I notice such things at the very first 
moment. Boys’ eyes are different when they are 
in love.” 

Pirko remained silent. Perhaps she liked to 
hear this news the more because it was a girl who 
reported it. 

“Don’t you believe me?” 

Pon tas eo. 

“Then T’ll tell you something else. Swear you 
won’t tell any one. When he left he told me he 
was in love with you. He said he was coming out 
every day. He asked me to help him and tell you 
that he loves you but not that he told me to tell 
you. Do you get it?” 

The little lady smiled at her encouragingly. 
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“Bella,” she whispered, “you’re joking. Say: 
"F'swear.” 7? 

“I swear.” 

She lay back on the pillow, smiling with satis- 
faction and pride. 

“He’s a child.” 

At last she could make this remark at the ex- 
pense of some one else. 

There was a pause again. Both of them felt 
that this was not the real topic. They could not 
say any more about Sdndor’s love. Then Bella 
remarked with subtlety: 

“Everybody can’t be as old as Tarkovics.” 

She stopped, curious for the answer. She had 
hoped that Pirko would broach the subject, but 
in vain. The little lady had never mentioned 
Tarkovics, and when they talked about him at 
the table she changed the topic. She was an art- 
ful little lady who had succeeded in concealing 
her secrets. 

Now she kept silent and her cheeks began to 
burn. She made the greatest effort to keep her 
sadly sweet secret. Why should one talk about it 
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when nothing would ever come out of it? But 
she could not bear it any longer. She crept close 
to Bella and embraced her with all her might. 

“Why didn’t you tell me right at the begin- 
ning?” asked Bella in the tone of the experienced 
physician. 

“IT don’t know.” 

The fat blonde girl began to caress Pirko’s 
little head. Now she knew everything and had 
one more proof that nothing could be concealed 
from her. She knew all about these tricks. 

*Do you love him?” 

What could little Pirko answer, the intelligent 
little lady, the rococo marquise, who, although 
only fifteen, could enjoy “atmosphere,” read 
Heinrich Heine and make grown-up women jeal- 
ous? What else could she say than what she did 
say, her cheeks flaming, her breath hot, and with 
the most commonplace emphasis: 

“Very much.” 

Now that the facts had been assembled even 
Bella became serious. She determined that from 


that moment on she would watch Pirko with the 
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attention of the experienced woman, supply her 
with good advice, teach her and discipline 
her. . . . But she was a little frightened when 
she thought of Tarkovics. She knew he would 
be a hard man to deal with. She was not familiar 
with his type, however versed she was in tricks. 
Sdndor was her specialty, the sky-storming 
student, who catches fire very quickly, flames 
brightly and presently figures out how long the 
girl has to wait for him. It is remarkable that 
these boys have their greatest difficulties with 
their sweetheart’s age. The divine lady is 
generally as old as they, hence their agony. The 
fat blonde knew the standard forms of oaths, 
knew how one had to Jean against the door, keep 
an eye on the mirror; she knew that a previous 
arrangement has to be made as to what they will 
talk about when some one enters the room. Al- 
though she knew everything, this time she felt 
ill at ease because she did not know one thing: 
what a girl must do when the man does not return 
her affection. Yet she had to maintain her 


authority, so she threw herself on her luck. 
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“Just leave everything to me. I know what 
one has to do. You'll see.” 

She said this decidedly without knowing at all 
what one had to do. But Pirko liked this assur- 
ance. There are two occasions in the lives of 
men when they analyze with a supreme applica- 
tion of their brain power the words that are said 
to them: when they are in love and when they 
fall ill. We analyze the words of our lover and 
our physician with the greatest precision; we 
weigh every inflection of their voices, every glance, 
and we hunt up the most remote allusions. Pirko 
listened to these reassuring words with great 
delight. Indeed, stupid people are the best com- 
forters. Those who want peace of mind should 
have stupid men accompany them to examinations 
and burials and select stupid men as their seconds 
at duels. Such men are without the greatest 
cause of suffering—imagination. The best help 
in trouble is a lack of brains. 

Slowly, in a voice soft and shy, Pirko told 
Bella everything. She told her that she had loved 


him the first day because he was so full of secrets 
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and the love of other women. She was sorry that 
he was in love with a woman who could give him 
everything. She adored his indolence, his inter- 
esting life. She would have liked to know his life 
story, for she was certain he had more experiences 
in a single day than Messrs. Térei and Birnbaum 
during a whole month. Now that she had told 
her great secret she vowed not to tell more. She 
did not want to tell the story of the hurried hand- 
shake when the last boat was about to leave. 
Perhaps it was bashfulness or the feeling that 
this secret was her own, but these things were so 
intangible that they hardened into uncouth words 
when they left her lips. She thought this harden- 
ing was going on in her inmost self, because it 
was there that she felt the sweetest pain. Then 
her rich experience turned into the commonplace 
words with which girls have told their love for ten 
thousand years. Finally, she wanted to keep her 
acquaintance with the actress a secret, but she 
did not succeed. She felt she was no longer 
master of the words which flowed from her very 


soul. She described the actress and confessed 
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that she puzzled her. When she had mentioned 
Tarkovics’ name Miss Melitta had remained in- 
different. She had been analyzing this indiffer- 
ence during many a night. First she would 
believe her, and then she would think that this 
indifference was a ruse. She talked and talked, 
and after having told all the external events, she 
gave up her last secrets—her doubts, her hes- 
itancies and the causes of her sobs. Humiliated 
and abased she had told everything . . . the 
poor little girl had betrayed everything. 

It was dawn. 

A gray uncertain light crept through the 
window and the fresh morning breeze carried the 
fragrance of the dawn. Close together, two 
barges were floating down the river. They were 
full of vegtable venders, all of whom looked the 
same drab color in the early morning hour. 
Brawny fellows were handling the oars and in the 
stern of the barges two tall figures leaned against 
the long shafts of the steering-oars. They had 
started from Oroszi and Lednyfalu at half-past 
one. As they approached the island Pirko could 
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hear soft singing from one of the barges and 
could even distinguish what they were singing. 
They droned out the high-pitched tones, as they 
do at church processions when they sing the Holy 
Maria songs. The women’s voices came sweetly 
from the water, the two barges floating calmly as 
in a dream. 

Pirko grew silent when the distant song struck 
her ears. She sat ‘up and looked out into the 
grayness. She wanted to say something, but as 
she turned she saw that the fat blonde was sound 
asleep, her red lips a little open. 

She crawled back to her bed, pulled the cover 


around her ears and began to cry quietly. 


VI 


From that time on she was first to reach the 
meeting-place. She would grow excited waiting 
for Miss Melitta and be glad to see her coming 
on the sandy path. Every moment the actress 
spent with her she could not spend with Tarkovics, 
and Pirko loved those moments. They always had 
enough to talk about and when they had not, 
Pirko would talk about everything so that the 
actress should stay with her. She meant to enter- 
tain this girl with yellow hair so that she could 
be certain she was not with Andreas Tarkovics. 
She even tried to make her forget him. She al- 
ways talked about things that had nothing to do 
with him. She did not dare mention literature 
for fear her partner would think of Tarkovics. 
She was very circumspect and very unhappy. 


One morning Miss Melitta made her wait a 
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long time. For a while Pirko waited on the big 
flat stone and then she went to meet her. But 
the actress did not come. After half an hour had 
passed Pirko became very much excited. She 
was about to ask the head-waiter’s sons to inquire 
about her when she noticed, beside the ice-pit, the 
umbrella of the actress. She was surprised to 
see her wearing an elegant summer dress instead 
of her shabby skirt and calico blouse. 

Suddenly Pirko stopped. 

A man was walking behind Miss Melitta at a 
leisurely gait. He wore a long gray overcoat 
and a soft gray hat which became him per- 
fectly. It was Tarkovics. 

Pirko craned her neck like a little roe. Intent 
upon watching, she opened her eyes wide and 
held her breath. She had to decide in a moment. 
No, she did not want to be seen. If that man 
should call her a child in the presence of the 
actress she would kill herself. With sudden 
determination she disappeared in the bushes and 
ran out on the promontory before they could see 


her. She soon reached the edge of the water, 
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and then it occurred to her that she had run in 
the wrong direction. She could not avoid them 
if they should look for her. Her heart was 
thumping violently and she felt that they were 
coming, that the distance which protected her 
was growing shorter, that presently they would 
find her sitting on the stone, facing the immense 
water, shivering, about to cry. 

A boat full of passengers was speeding by. 
On the deck a lady waved her handkerchief at the 
little white-robed form defying the wind on the 
end of the land. That lady must have mistaken 
her for a jolly little girl who had visited that 
deserted place for fun. The lady did not know 
that all the grief of the island was concentrated 
on that promontory just as all the electricity of 
a house is concentrated in the gilt point of its 
lightning conductor. The boat steamed by leav- 
ing only a few waves which splashed Pirko’s 
shoes and made her retreat a few steps. She was 
left alone, before her the great stretch of water, 
behind her an actress and her lover. 


“IT must get away from this place,” she mused 
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with such bewilderment as wild animals feel when 
hunters disturb them in their dens. She had to 
go, no matter where, perhaps straight into the 
hands of her pursuers. She did not want to look 
around, for she was afraid of seeing something 
that would hurt her. On the other hand, she 
had to look, so that she could flee unnoticed. 
She felt that her cheeks were burning and her 
heart aching as they never had before. Hearing 
voices behind one of the bushes, she stopped. 
She saw Tarkovics and the actress go toward the 
promontory. Melitta went ahead and called 
back: 

“She isn’t here. She must have grown tired 
of waiting.” 

She heard the voice of Tarkovics from behind: 

“Let her alone. . . . Let’s not be foolish.” 

**Well,?? answered the actress with a trace of 
sarcasm, “if pretty Mrs. Wald’s daughter doesn’t 
interest you, I don’t know who does. She re- 
sembles her.” 

Again pretty Mrs. Wald. 

Pirko grew angry. What did those people care 
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about her? Why didn’t they let her alone? She 
had done no harm to any one and she was not 
looking for anything. Miss Melitta wanted to 
show her to Tarkovics as if she were some toy. 

Melitta came back again. 

“It’s a pity,” she said, “because she is a sweet 
little girl.” 

Very calmly she threw her arm around Tar- 
kovics’ shoulders. He spoke with indifference: 

“T tell you I know her . . . I even talked to 
her at the Téreis’. She’s a very bright child.” 

Child! 

Tarkovics embraced Miss Melitta’s waist. He 
did not do it with the ardor of a lover. He did it 
quite indifferently, as if they had been married 
for ten years. In this posture they started 
back . . . very slowly. They did not say a 
word to each other. When they came abreast 
the bush behind which Pirko was hiding, holding 
fast to a branch, the actress, her lips turned up, 
said in mock anger: 

“You haven’t given me a kiss. . . .” 


What would happen? Pirko determined to 
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turn her face away. How much better it would 
be if one did not resolve such things! When one 
makes a resolution it immediately challenges its 
opposite. Pirko was full of determination and 
yet she did not move her head. Who knows what 
force would have been necessary to make her turn 
away? She did not turn. She saw how he re- 
acted to this invitation with a smile, how he faced 
the girl, took her head in his hand from behind, 
pressed his lips against hers—this time not so 
indifferently—with some excitement. She lifted 
her arms and embraced him. They remained so 
a long time. 

Pirko had been grasping the poor branch with 
such force that it bled sap. The whole bush 
trembled with her and its small leaves shook 
against one another. The other bushes must 
have wondered what was happening to that poor 
willow. 

She could not stop gazing at them. She wanted 
to see more kisses—kisses which would last 
longer, be more fiery, so that her heart would 


ache more. Pirko felt as if she were a tragic 
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heroine and as if there were no greater despair 
than hers. Tears started in her big eyes. Then 
she remembered that there were no great things in 
this world and that she was only a crying child 
who loved. 

Tarkovics and the actress started toward the 
hotel, but this time not so leisurely as before. 
They were hurrying, Pirko thought. 

She remained alone, and for a long time looked 
fixedly at the spot where they had kissed each 
other. Now she confessed that up to that time 
she had not believed the whole story. We are 
most pitiable when we believe only what we wish. 
The actress’ case, however, was now more than 
a matter of belief. Piroska had seen everything. 

She let the poor maltreated branch go. The 
crumpled leaves hung dead and shapeless on the 
branch and Pirko thought that her heart, too, 
was crumpled, a dead piece of flesh. She set out 
toward home, but as she came near the restaurant 
she stopped. No, she could not go home with red 
eyes and disheveled hair. She knew that she would 
have to leave the party. Perhaps she wouldn’t 
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be able to keep from crying and everybody would 
ask: “What is the matter, Pirko?” They would 
say this with the implication: “I know that you 
are in love but I’m just wondering what lie you 
will tell.” 

“Miss Pirko!” 

Furtively she wiped her eyes and looked in the 
direction whence the voice came. It was Sindor— 
the same Sdndor who had told Bella not to tell 
her that he told her to tell her. 

He greeted her politely and began to talk. 
He was dressed with taste and pushed his hair 
over one eye, like the hair of real poets. He was 
embarrassed and his voice lacked that self- 
confidence which so much impresses the girls with 
the superiority of the students of the classical 
preparatory school. Pirko did not know what he 
was talking about. She heard his words but only 
with her ears. Her mind, which should have 
followed the connection of the words, was wander- 
ing near the trembling willow where the sand must 
show the traces of two pairs of feet, the toes 


facing each other. 
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“What would you say, Sdndor,” she said sud- 
denly, interrupting him in the middle of a sen- 
tence, “if you found out that the person with 
whom you’re in love, loved some one else?” 

Relentless as steel, Sdindor answered: 

“Td kill myself.” 

“Yes, Sdndor, I wouldn’t hesitate either. 
There are such people.” 

Pirko tried to conceive death, the end of all 
suffering, complete annihilation. She continued: 

“Could you die even if you knew that they were 
alive and continued to love each other?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Sandor without faltering. 
He did not care about the problem this question 
contained. He heard only “death” and wanted 
to show that he was not afraid of it. 

“Even in my grave,” said Pirko, and she felt 
that she was telling the truth, “I’d feel them lov- 
ing and kissing each other. I don’t think that 
real love ends with death.” 

Since death was part of his métier, Sandor 
hastened to enlighten Pirko with the assurance 


of the experienced artist: 
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“Everything ends there, Miss Pirko. They 
put you in the coffin, scrape a hole in the earth 
for you, then the worms come and eat you. 
That’s all.” 

He whistled and made a horizontal gesture, 
showing that this ended the whole business. Then 
he looked with smiling self-satisfaction at Pirko’s 
frightened face. Sd&ndor liked to tell girls about 
horrible things. He found horror impressive if 
mixed with a goodly dose of cynicism. 

“No,” said Pirko, “I don’t want to die. There 
is no greater joy than to feel. If we are deprived 
of feeling down below, it isn’t worth while to die. 
Sometimes it is even sweet to feel pain.” 

They started home. Bella had obtained an 
invitation for Sandor to lunch with them. He 
was now thinking up a new excuse for coming to 
the island again. He said with a sigh: 

“I feel that I shall be coming to the island 
often. Something attracts me here. I even 
wrote a poem about it.” 

“Really? Do you write poetry?” 

With the conscious modesty of the very rich 
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man he answered: “I’ve written about four hun- 
dred poems.” 

“Have you the poem about the island with 
you?” 

“T think I have.” 

He pretended to be fumbling in his pocket, 
then produced his pocket portfolio and, betraying 
perfect familiarity with its secrets, took a shabby 
leaf out of the mass of papers. There were many 
erasures on the untidy paper. 

“Let me see your handwriting,” said Pirko, 
forgetting for a moment all her woes. 

“Oh, how untidy!” 

“You think I’m going to rewrite it?” asked 
the boy haughtily. 

He put the poem back in his portfolio, thinking 
that he had not been sufficiently urged. Poets 
are sometimes queer. 

“Aren’t you going to show it to me?” 

He was afraid that if he answered “no,” Pirko 
would not insist on reading it. He produced it 
again and found a compromise solution which was 


a refusal and yet enabled him to show the poem. 
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“TI can’t let it go out of my hand, but if you 
like I can read it to you.” 

“All right.” 

“Let’s sit on this stone.” 

They sat down and Sdéndor pushed back his 
hair. His bushy dark hair flooded his forehead. 

“It’s title: Lorelet.” 

“All right, go ahead.” 


“Lorelei.” 
He read it slowly, with feeling: 


“Who art thou, wonder-lady, thou 
Who lurest me to thy fairy lair? 
Thine eyes are flaming fire and bliss, 
Thy kiss makes me an emperor’s heir.” 


He looked at Pirko. To tell the truth, he had 
expected the greatest effect from “Thine eyes 
are flaming fire and bliss.” But Pirko was sad 
and looked at the other shore. Sd&ndor continued: 

ae . “Thy kiss makes me an emperor’s 
heir.” . . . Oh, yes. Now comes the second 


stanza: 
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“Some magic draws me near to thee, 
Near thine abode, my snow-white dove, 
Fain would I rest in thy soft arms, 
Where I shall find eternal love.” 


“Tt is beautiful,” said Pirko, and she meant it. 
She had been reading great poets, but Sandor 
Foti was the only one who had the good fortune 
to show her a poem at a time when the word 
“Jove” was enough to convince her that the whole 
poem was extremely beautiful, and to make it 


echo in her brain. 


“There is one more stanza: 


“Oh no, oh no, I shan’t go there. 

I know that thou wilt from me fly 
Embracing many another knight 
Like to the faithless Lorelei.” 


“Well,” commented Pirko, in whom the edu- 
cated little lady had been aroused, “Lorelei did 
not embrace other knights. Have you read 
Lorelei?” 

“T’ve heard it sung. But only the translation.” 


“T’ve read it in the original. Lorelei charms 
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people under the water with her song. But she 
doesn’t embrace other knights.” 

Sandor was embarrassed. Pirko felt sorry for 
him and tried to show him a way out: 

“It’s possible that the Lorelei you heard was 
not Heine’s. Other poets have also written about 
Lorelei. There are many Faust legends.” 

The poet’s eyes lit up. Then as if it had just 
occurred to him, he exclaimed: “Of course, I’m 
quite certain it was another version I heard.” 

Pirko half closed her eyes and asked: 

“Do you know Andreas Tarkovics’ poems? 
They are beautiful.” 

“T’ve read a few of them,” answered Sdndor 
with profound contempt, “but I hate that man. 
He is an immoral fellow, a debauchee, who will 
die in the poorhouse. Such a man shouldn’t call 
himself a poet.” 

Sandor was very severe. His entire day was 

/ spoiled, first, on account of the Lorelei affair; 
second, because Pirko had not asked him to give 
her the poem; third, because who ever heard of 


praising one poet to another? 


Vil 


Ir was after supper and they were sitting on 
the shore. Since the day when the lady on deck 
had waved her handkerchief so gaily at Pirko, 
she had told Bella the whole story every night. 
Whenever they were sitting on the shore, looking 
at the moonlit Danube, listening to the har- 
monica and the singing across the river, she 
found some new incident she had not told before. 
The fat blonde girl nodded significantly, as stage 
doctors used to do. Every day she promised that 
she would set the whole affair in order and every 
night she declared that Pirko must not worry, 
she would take care of everything. As she said 
this, she became frightened at the thought that 
she could not do anything. The gentleman in 
question did not belong to her circle; he was not 


to be handled so easily as Sandor Foti or Ernest 
235 
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from Torékbélint. That gentleman was an ir- 
regular comet who scoffed at every law and went 
his own way. He was an extraordinary man, 
quite different even from gentlemen of his own 
age. No, the plump blonde had no medicine in 
her chemist’s shop for this disease. But as lies 
did not cost anything on the one hand, and Pirko 
found consolation in them on the other, Bella lied 
to her as much as could be expected of a young 
girl who knew all the tricks of love. 

“T wish I knew,” said Pirko with a sad smile, 
“what itis want. . . . But I don’t know. He 
can not marry me because he is twice my age. 
Besides, he doesn’t love me, and even if he did 
love me, he wouldn’t want to marry. He prefers 
to be wicked.” 

“Yd never consent to marry a debauchee,” re- 
marked the other calmly. 

Pirko’s eyes lit up: 

“Td marry him even if he were a murderer.” 

They became silent. The blonde thought of 
an elegant husband who had a seductive mustache 


and beautiful eyes; who dressed elegantly and 
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danced divinely. This was the limit of her desire. 
Pirko thought of Tarkovics, who began to live at 
ten o’clock at night and went to cafés and 
cabarets. She imagined how the girls of the 
cabaret would sit on his lap, caress his handsome 
head, kiss with their painted lips his glorious fore- 
head. His blond hair would be disheveled, empty 
bottles stand in front of him and drink veil his 
glowing eyes. He would get home toward dawn to 
his disorderly little room where a sloppy old maid 
took care of him, lied to his creditors and stole 
his underwear. The street-cars would be running 
already and it would be light outside when, dead 
tired, he would throw himself on his bed and fall 
asleep with the deep coma of the man who keeps 
late hours. There would be rings around his eyes 
and his hair would hang in sticky strands on his 
forehead. . . . So it was that Pirko saw him 
and her heart ached. The future seemed to be 
hopeless. She could not fancy Tarkovics as a 
husband. 

‘Don’t always think of him, Pirko. It leads 
to no good. I know that you like to think of 
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him but that way you'll never be free of his — 
charm.” 

“I don’t want to be free.” 

“What do you want then? You can’t be his.” 

“J don’t know what I want. I think I want to 
suffer because it is so good for me. I begin to 
realize that I have an aim.” 

‘“What’s your aim?” 

Pirko answered with the enthusiasm of sudden 
determination: 

“J want to reform him. Don’t smile; I say 
this quite seriously, although I know it is naive.” 

That was the way Pirko was made. She was 
always naive but she was different from other 
girls in that she realized it. She was very angry 
when she discovered that she had acted like the 
heroines of German novels. 

“The whole thing is possible,” she said. ‘This 
man is on the road to depravity but he can be 
saved from utter ruin. A man who has such 
brains as he has is open to argument. I’ve made 
up my mind to deliver him from the actress. Have 


you never heard of cases when an immoral man 
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was reformed by falling in love with a little girl? 
Do you think that is impossible? TVll try it. Vil 
do everything in my power to conquer and correct 
him.” 

“And then?” 

“We'll get married.” 

Silence ensued. This sounded as impossible as 
many things which really come true and which 
end with a “didn’t I tell you?” or “who would 
have thought it?” The tone in which the little 
lady spoke was so determined that Bella didn’t 
care to contradict her. Her blonde head was not 
equipped with a receiving apparatus for the un- 
expected. Great plans, romantic decisions, never 
worried her. She was satisfied with knowing the 
tricks. Just to say something, she asked: 

‘And if he doesn’t reform?” 

Pirko could not answer this question. They 
said nothing for a long time, then the little lady 
began to weep. 

“T love him, I love him,” she said crying, “I’ve 
never loved any one . . . only him. . . .” 


The blonde looked at her seriously. Shg 
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thought Pirko better have a good cry. She knew 
it would make things worse to try to console her. 

When Pirko stopped crying, Bella took her by 
the arm and then both went home to go to bed. 
Another day, Pirko thought, and nothing had 
happened. She felt dejected. How long would 
this last? 

After Bella had fallen asleep Pirko sat up in 
her bed and began to ponder. Yes, she would 
start to fight. She felt strong. She would be 
brave and risk everything. Nothing would keep 
her back and she would care for nothing. But 
immediately she realized the first obstacle: in 
a week her parents would return from Paris. She 
would no longer be independent and her task 
would be difficult. Yes, she must hurry, she 
thought. She was full of plans and energy. She 
got out of bed, lit the candle and took out her 
stationery. She would write a letter to the actress 
and tell her everything. She would put all her 
thoughts into shape and write the most beautiful 
letter. She would tell her everything. She would 


explain to her. 
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She put her hand on her forehead because she 
felt there were too many thoughts swarming in 
her head. Then she sighed, took her pen, and 
with her ugly writing—the little princess had the 
most unsightly handwriting on earth—began: 


“Dear Madam: 

“A single candle is burning in front of me and 
I can not sleep because I am so very sad. I am 
writing this letter by the light of that single 
candle. I feel that I have to write it, something 
urges me to doit. I know that after you receive 
this letter we can never meet each other and that 
we shall be mortal enemies. But I can not help it ; 
I have to write, no matter what the consequences. 

“Miss Melitta, I confess to you that I am your 
deadly rival. Some day, perhaps, I shall laugh 
at this declaration, but now I mean it seriously. 
I confess to you that I am in love with Andreas 
Tarkovics. I know your connection with him and 
it is useless for you to deny it. I am young, I 
shall be fifteen next autumn, but even now I look 
at life with serious thoughts and I can understand 
many things that girls of my age usually do not 
understand. Only once did I mention Mr. Tar- 
kovics to you and then you feigned indifference. 
I am ashamed to tell you that I was glad of your 
indifference. You must have noticed that for 
some time I have not been waiting for you at the 
usual place. If you have a good memory you will 
remember that I discontinued my visits on the day 
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when Tarkovics called on you and both of you 
looked for me at the end of the island. Now I 
can tell you that I was there but I ran away be- 
cause I didn’t feel strong enough to face that 
meeting. Unfortunately, on that day I could 
verify the truth which, up to that time, had tor- 
tured me only as a suspicion. I am not ashamed 
to tell you that, hidden behind a bush, I saw when 
Tarkovics kissed you on the lips. 

“You may be right in answering that this is no 
affair of mine, but only yours. But I love 
Andreas Tarkovics -with a love which you can 
not offer; with the love of a girl of fifteen. I feel 
that he is my life and death. Don’t laugh at me, 
please; I know that this sounds commonplace. 
With me it means much more because I am more 
intelligent and more mature than most girls of 
twenty. But don’t take this as boasting, merely 
as a sincere confession. I was honest in confess- 
ing my faults and I am going to be honest in con- 
fessing my virtues. 

“I write this letter with a definite plan in mind. 
I had made up my mind to reform this man, to 
save him for myself. Do you think that this is a 
ridiculous plan for a child? I shall show you 
that I can carry it out. Thus far I have always 
done everything I have made up my mind to do. 
Providence will certainly help me and prefer my 
love to yours. We shall fight for that man, Miss 
Melitta, and we shall see who will win. I take all 
my soul and all my energy into the battle. 

“Before I begin, I’d like to ask you a question. 
I know that you have loved Tarkovics for a long 
time and that in your class so long an acquaint 
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ance is somewhat unusual. Yet, I ask you: Are 
you ready to give him up? You can not make 
him happy, I am sure. Depraved men of his 
type—and I could die for him—can be reformed 
only by a child. Do forgive me if I tell you that 
with you he is not the last one, while with me he 
is the first. I can give him more than you. You 
can give him, at the most, your future, but I can 
give him my past, since my life begins with him. 
It is impossible, Miss Melitta, that you should 
love this man as deeply as I do. It is impossible 
that you should be willing to die for him. It is 
impossible that you should love him at all. In 
my heart there is nothing else but love for him. 
I don’t know what I am writing; I want to tell 
you everything and so far I have said nothing. 
I love that)man. Have mercy on me, give him to 
me, give him up. I swear I have never loved 
any one else and I never shall love any one else. 
I love that man; I want to be his wife. I have no 
one. My mother is in Paris and I am alone in the 
world, among strangers. . . .” 


Tears began to drop on the paper. Pirko felt 
that she had written six pages of the greatest 
nonsense. She was not writing to Miss Melitta 
any longer, but to herself, because it relieved her 
to see the evidence of her pain in words and be- 
cause it relieved her to see the name “love.” Had 


she merely uttered the word it would have flown 
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away, but on paper it lasted and caused pro- 
longed pangs which are the greatest pleasure on 
earth. She took the pen and in huge letters 


> and 


wrote: “I love him, I love him, I love him,’ 
then his name: “Andreas, Andreas,” as many 
times as there was space on the paper. When 
she had finished she realized that she had been a 
foolish little girl. She tore the letter into small 
pieces, threw the scraps in a corner, blew out the 
candle and crept under the cover. For some time 
she had felt a great affection for her pillow. She 
had really no one else but that mute soft little 
pillow. She leaned her head on it, drew one corner 
over her face, and with her lips pressed tightly 
together, wept into it. She wept because she was 
so young. With the rigid cruelty of physical laws 
the fact stared her in the face that one had to 
wait five years to become five years older. It 
hurt her cruelly. Bitterly crying, the little girl’s 
love-whipped body, tossing on her white bed, 
fought mankind’s humiliating battle in which 
nature’s laws break our refractory hearts to 


pieces, like fragile glass. 


Vill 


Tue Danube had changed. 

The calm water whispering its secrets to the 
bushes on the shore, where on myriads of tiny 
ripples the sun used to play all day and the 
moon at night, had become a gloomy silent 
stream. Storms were reported in the highlands, 
and the water of the Austrian mountains had 
swollen the Danube. By day its water was dirty 
and dark. It moved rapidly toward the sea and 
told no tales to the stones on the shore, as if it 
had no time to devote to such childish amuse- 
ments;—as if it were harassed by serious 
thoughts. At night it was black and lacked its 
usual luster. It had been swelling day after day 
until the distance between the island and the 
other shore had grown wider and the bushes 


stood in deep water. Behind the villa several 
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familiar stones were gone. They had been con- 
venient to sit on in the evening. Only the tops of 
the willows protruded from the dirty water and 
if it had occurred to Pirko to revisit the prom- 
ontory she would have been surprised to find 
that it had disappeared. The lovely white sand 
had become mud while the Danube engulfed the 
bush in which she was particularly interested, 
Only the upper branches projected from the 
water, as if crying for help, but from time to 
time the stream caught even their slender bodies 
and let them rebound, frightened. The river had 
withdrawn its friendship from the little stones, 
the bushes and the branches. It trampled over 
them and seemed to forget all about the sunny 
mornings and the balmy nights. The river was 
hurrying on and cared for nothing. 

On Wednesday Tarkovics called on the Téreis 
unexpectedly. They asked him to stay for dinner 
and the plump blonde arranged that he should 
sit next to Pirko at table. She was so excited 
and her mind was so full of sadly happy thoughts, 
that Pirko hardly spoke. Tarkovics gave most of 
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his attention to Mrs. Térei, and Pirko got from 
him only such sentences as could be answered with 
either yes or no. But even if his questions had 
required the most involved replies, she could not 
have answered otherwise. Therefore, nothing of 
any importance occurred at the table. When the 
dinner was over, Mr. Térei lit his cigar and sug- 
gested: 

“Let’s go for a walk on the shore. The 
Danube is very interesting now. The Evening 
Lloyd writes that it will rise higher. I spoke to 
the superintendent who told me that soldiers are 
coming to-morrow to make a dike. A little flood 
isn’t without its thrills. . . .” 

They set out toward the shore. The fat blonde 
joined her mother wishing to bring Pirko and 
Tarkovics together. Fortunately, Mr. Térei met 
an acquaintance of his in front of the bathing- 
house and within three minutes they were en- 
gaged in a profound conversation about business. 
Pirko went ahead, alone. She was not looking 
for Tarkovics. He might come if he wanted. It 


was only now that it occurred to her that they 
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were on unfriendly terms. They were walking 
slowly and now, as Pirko looked back, she saw 
that a married couple had joined Mrs. Térei. She 
turned her head quickly when she noticed that 
Tarkovics left the others and was headed toward 
her: 

“Do wait a minute, Piroska 

She stopped but did not turn to meet him. Her 
heart beat quickly and she was afraid that she 


19 


could not act indifferent. He came up beside 
her, so near that their arms touched. 

“Tf I remember,” he said, “we are on bad terms, 
are we not?” 

“T don’t remember it,” answered the little lady, 
feigning indifference, although this childish co- 
quetry seemed out of place in her. 

“You will remember it if you think hard 
enough. It happened when we met last.” 

Pirko made as if she were thinking and could 
not recall the occurrence. Then she remembered 
that in a week her mother would arrive and that 
she must hurry with her work. With sudden 


determination she said: 
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“That wasn’t the last time we met.” 

Tarkovics did not understand what she meant. 

“Have you forgotten? When you came with 
me to the last boat we were talking about Heine. 
I realized that you didn’t like it when I called 
you a child. Wasn’t that the last time we met? 
When was it then?” 

The little lady felt that she had everything at 
stake. She had become bold. 

‘Have you not been on the island since?” she 
asked. 

“Let me see. No. . . . I haven’t been.” 

“You aren’t telling the truth.” | 

He resented this tone, but on the other hand, 
he enjoyed her boldness. This little girl re- 
minded him of the judge who, after listening to a 
lie, knew that in five minutes he would make the 
witness blush for the untruth. 

“It may have been an error but not untruth,” 
he remarked politely. 

“What you’ve just said is impudence. You 
know that you lied. Do you hear me? You made 


no error, but you lied.” 
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She scolded him and the scolding caused her 
pain. Yet it was so good. One can understand 
those men who beat a woman with whom they are 
desperately in love. 

“Don’t try to deny it,” continued Pirko. “I 
saw you. Thursday morning you were taking a 
walk with a lady on the upper part of the island.” 

“Yes,” remarked the man casually, “but I had 
forgotten about it.” 

(“Heaven, if this were true.’’) 

“It isn’t true that you forgot about it. You 
don’t forget the mornings when you kiss a girl 
whom you love. That at least is my opinion.” 

Tarkovics stopped: 

“How do you know that?” 

“Let’s go on; don’t stop, because they might 
overhear us. And that wouldn’t be advisable for 
either of us. I know it because I saw it. You 
had been looking for me on the promontory and 
Miss Melitta had gone ahead but she didn’t find 
me. She asked you to kiss her and you kissed her 
lips. Contradict me if you can.” 

He smiled. 
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“Of course, that is true. If you saw it, it is 
true. You can take this from me. You may 
have use for it when you are older. Nothing is 
true as long as you have no proofs. One lies as 
long as one can.” 

“That is a nice thing to say.” 

“T owe you a confession. It is true I had for- 
gotten that morning. A kiss doesn’t mean much 
to me.” 

In vain did he try to catch Pirko’s eye. He 
realized that she was in love with him. For some 
time they walked along the shore without saying 
a word. Then, aimlessly, they turned to a by- 
path which led them among the roses. The air 
was laden, as if the flowers were competing to see 
which could shed most fragrance. Far away, the 
Danube was murmuring as had become its wont 
lately. It was droning in a soft stifled basso as 
it cut its way with its immense mass through the 
bushes, dragging the branches with it. Pirko felt 
that she could not bear more of this talk. He had 
spoken to her ironically, hurting her with every 
word he said. The little lady thought that her 
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heart was full of wounds. Tarkovics continued 
to play the roué; he relished the adventure. 

“You mustn’t think,” he said, “that there is a 
trace of sentimentality left inme. My only affec- 
tion is for good coffee. That’s the only thing I 
love. As to the love of women . . . love must 
be beautiful. For fifteen gulden I'll write a short 
story that’ll make every one cry. You mustn’t 
think that we are high-school students. Some of 
us have never been to high school. Emile Zola, 
my master, never took his final examinations.” 

“You are talking flippantly,” said Pirko. “If 
I didn’t know that you wanted to impress a young 
girl by being so blasé . ah 

He smiled, knowing full well that he told the 
truth. Nothing was important for him, except 
good coffee and a well-appointed bathroom. 

“T don’t care whether you believe,me or not. 
That’s how I am made. I'll never become a hus- 
band and father. There are days when I can’t 

help thinking that marriage is the greatest of 
joys, and yet I would rather die than marry. I’m 


a ruined man.” 
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He had moments of sadness when he slept little 
and realized that his hair was falling. He saw 
that he was getting older, that his gypsy life, 
from which no earthly power could detach him, 
wrinkled his handsome features, marred his ele- 
gance. 

“There was a time when I thought of marrying. 
It was when a rich Jewish girl had fallen in love 
with me and her parents wanted me to marry 
her. Id have received a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand gulden as dowry.” 

“Wouldn’t you have been ashamed to marry 
her for money?” 

“Oh, no. If she wasn’t ashamed to give me 
the money, why should I be ashamed to accept it? 
I’m no longer ashamed of anything.” 

They had left the company far behind and 
now they were walking alone in the rose garden. 
A slight breeze blew from the Danube. Pirko 
said: 

“Aren’t you sorry for yourself?” 

SPerhaps \s). .) Lam, now..." \. Buti in jan 


hour I'll be in the café and my friends will tell 
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bon mots of wild and obstinate women and then 
I'll forget everything. I shall not talk to you 
any more, little girl, because you are full of youth 
and full of future. . . . When I am with you 
I see my misery and know what I have lost in 
life.” 

Pirko’s cheeks were flushed. She was happy 
to hear this. After all, she did have some in- 
fluence on him. Her voice expressed confidence 
when she said: 

“I could reform you, Mr. Tarkovics.” 

He looked at the young girl seriously and with 
warmth. Perhaps he was a little frightened. In 
that moment he thought of the beautiful Mrs. 
Wald. She was one of those wild obstinate 
women; she was his ideal of a real woman. He 
visualized her luxuriant crown of blonde hair, her 
beautiful, mature shoulders—every part of them 
was fully developed, unlike those of her little 
daughter. 

He could not help being angry with himself for 
thinking of that womian and of the night when, 
after dinner, he had been alone with her in the 
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drawing-room of an acquaintance of theirs. 
Neither of them had uttered a word. Mrs. Wald 
just looked at him with a defiant glance which 
implied “‘no”—even before he had asked her any- 
thing. 

Then he took Pirko’s hand: 

“Little girl,” he said, “I wish I were not so 
heavily in debt. . rit 

He smiled as he saw love in the little lady’s 
eyes and saw her mouth, half-open, confessing 
everything to him in a long, long breath. 

The bell rang. He had to catch the last boat. 

“Good night, little girl,” he said, releasing her 
hand. 


IX 


Sorpizrs had come to the island, real enemies. 
They were armed with shovels and axes, com- 
manded by ruddy-cheeked German officers. 
These pioneer officers wore high boots, carried 
engineering instruments and watched compla- 
cently as their men dug out bushes, buried flowers, 
and like a horde of animals, trod over the beds 
of muscat. The water had flooded some parts 
of the interior of the island and formed pools. 
On the shore, the soldiers were building a low but 
very strong dike, working all night by the light 
of torches. In the night, usually so silent, the 
creaking of carts and the swearing of officers 
could be heard. And the Danube, unconcerned 
with all this fuss, raced all night at a terrific 
speed. From the end of the island it looked like 
a dirty, yellow sea. It was always carrying some- 
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thing. The bushes on the shore caught hayricks, 
beams and broken furniture. Somewhere higher 
up, the stream had begun to devastate homes and 
sent ahead many signs of warning. Some one 
sighted the half roof of a house floating down 
the river and one day the cowherd found the dead 
body of a two-year-old girl. The inhabitants of 
the island became frightened. It was only now 
that they began to respect the Danube which 
hitherto had been ruled by the slender local 
steamers and the skiffs of rowing clubs. A few 
families decided to stay on the island even if it 
were inundated. ‘Those who had seen another 
flood declared that it was very amusing; one had 
to take a boat to go from the hotel to the res- 
taurant. 

There was no water yet in the rose-garden. 
That part of the island, one could see now, was 
situated on an elevation. Pirko was glad that no 
harm had been done to the roses. She loved these 
elegant, aristocratic flowers and she walked 
among them whenever she could. Their odor re- 


minded her of the evening that she had spent with 
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Tarkovics, when she had those beautiful thoughts 
at which he later scoffed. 

The little lady had grown reserved. She did 
not tell Bella anything and she would have liked 
the fat blonde to think that everything was over. 
Love had ripened into a great passion in her soul. 
She would sit in the rose-garden alone for many 
hours and imagine that she was thinking, while 
in reality she was merely feeling. She felt her 
sorrow, the few insignificant things that remained 
from their meetings; she felt her unimportant 
past and sensed her mysterious, perennial future. 

She was in such a state of mind when Sdndor 
met her late one afternoon. She held a letter in 
her hand saying that her parents would be home 
within a few days. Her mother would be on the 
island perhaps the day after to-morrow and she 
did not know whether or not they were going to 
take her back to Budapest. 

“Why are you so dejected, Miss Pirko?” asked 
the boy who was now less the sky-storming high- 
school student than at their last meeting. Love 


is very severe with its slaves. 
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Pirko was glad to see him. She saw her own 
fate in Sdndor. They were comrades, to a cer- 
tain extent, since both of them were addicted to 
hopeless love. 

“My freedom is over,” she said, “my mother is 
coming home and I shall be again the slave I was. 
It is so good to be there, free, alone. . . . I can 
do whatever I please. . . .” 

Sandor sighed but she did not notice it. She 
went on with her thoughts: 

“In Budapest I'll have to live my old life. I 
don’t know why I’m so afraid of my little white 
room . . . although I used to love it so much. 
It will be difficult for me to leave this island, to 
take leave of my couch, my pillow, of the bushes, 
the Danube and these roses. . . .” 

The sun descended below the horizon, calmly, 
silently, leaving radiant patches on the sky. The 
trees and bushes had grown thicker and the 
edges of the meadow had been absorbed by the 
woods. The fresh, green color had disappeared, 
as if a dark, bluish-gray veil had covered the 
trees. The oaks began to sigh and the breeze 
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made the tall grass bow. Even the fragrance of 
the roses was more intoxicating than ever. 

“Something draws me back,” continued Pirko, 
and her voice became softer, in harmony with 
the colors of the twilight. “Something draws me 
back and I can not explain what it is. I know in 
advance that if I come here next year I'll be very 
sad. 

“T’ve felt the same way several times. Even 
if nothing is changed in a place I used to like, I 
feel sorry when I see it again. You are a poet, 
Sandor, and you will understand when I say that 
there is nothing so beautiful as the past. I’ve 
been thinking about this and found that one who 
feels can have no bitter memory. Every memory 
is beautiful because every memory is sad. I am 
thinking about such things, sometimes the whole 
night long. The oftener I read a poem the 
more beautiful it becomes. I’ve had the same 
experience with music, too. If I hear some lovely 
sad song I think how sweet it will be to hear the 
same song again a year later.” 


“Do you like sad things?” 
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“T like only sad things. Any one can be happy. 
It is a vulgar sentiment.” 

Sandor did not understand that. Men discover 
such things later than girls. 

“Pirko,” he said, “I like to hear you so much. 
I hardly know why.” 

She felt the same way with Tarkovics. Now she 
remembered his melodious voice, his childlike 
laughter, so characteristic of inveterate roués, 
and that remarkable transition when he passed 
from carelessness to sorrowful sincerity the other 
night. 

She felt S4ndor take her hand. She jumped 
up and began to breathe heavily. She wanted to 
say something, but already Sandor was kneeling 
before her: 

“T love you, Pirko, I love you. . 

She felt sorry for him. She left her hand in 
his and said very softly: 

“Poor Sandor.” 

But Sandor did not let her go. He wanted to 
kiss her hand. Thereupon she hastily withdrew 
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it and ran away. He gazed after her but the 
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little white sailor dress had disappeared among 
the tall green houses. It was dark and as Sandor 
looked around he noticed that the lamps were 
burning. He had to go home. With bowed head 
he set out toward the boat. At the curve he 
turned around and said sadly: 

“Poor Sandor.” 

Pirko ran into the house. She was glad that 
nobody was home. She threw herself on her bed, 
and holding her hand on her breast, thought: 
“Now I’ve seen an unhappy lover at close range.” 
She began to analyze her own sentiments, think- 
ing that Tarkovics felt toward her as she did 
toward Sdndor. Then she had many, many other 
thoughts. One of them made her shiver a bit. She 
imagined her husband to be a well-to-do lawyer. 
They had an elegant apartment with a fashion- 
able little drawing-room, in which she was sitting 
alone on a long winter evening, thinking of the 
past. She smelled the odor of roses coming from 
a distance. Some one knocked at the door and 
she answered indifferently: ‘Come in.” A gen- 


tleman came in and, she jumped up from her chair, 
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flushed to her ears. “Is it really you?” “Yes, it 
is I, Pirko,” replies Tarkovics, for he is the visi- 
tor, a little balder, a little older. . . . Yet, 
these were not the words that made Pirko shiver. 
“Tt is I,” says the gentleman who comes in and 
who is Tarkovics. She is speechless. Andreas 
comes nearer her and in a trembling voice, asks 
her: “Do you still love me?” 
It was then that Pirko shivered. 


x 


Pirxo’s mother, the beautiful Mrs. Wald, came 
to the island the day after she arrived in Buda- 
pest. She found her daughter paler than ever 
before and immediately began to talk about 
Paris. She was one of those women who try to 
live a la Parisienne in Budapest and look up to 
the French capital as the Mohammedan looks up 
to Mecca. It was only now, after her arrival, 
that she became aware of many interesting little 
things she had observed in Paris, and she talked 
about them all day long to Mrs. Térei, who lis- 
tened to her as if she were an oracle. Virko’s 
mother had a circle of friends among whom she 
was supreme. The ladies belonging to that cir- 
cle—among them Mrs. Térei—copied her dresses 
and hats, imitated her little mannerisms and re- 
garded her as a very experienced woman. She 
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ruled among these rather narrow, half-educated 
rich women like a triumphant queen, aware of her 
superiority. She was a tall, slender woman, with 
a thick crown of fair hair. Her face wore the 
smile of a ball queen. In her thirty-fifth year 
she realized that there was not much left for 
her. She had reached the time when women be- 
come aware of the fact that the past will never 
return. 

She wanted to live on the island by all means. 
It was not worth while, she argued, to go away 
until the end of the season, and they would have 
a good time during the few weeks that remained. 

“Td be delighted to have you here,”—Mrs. 
Térei warned her—“but I must remind you that 
we expect a flood.” 

The fair woman liked floods. 

“I don’t care about that. At least we’ll have 
some fun. We lived on the island during the flood 
four years ago and never had a better time. We 
arranged boating parties; the gypsies followed 
us in another boat and played all night. Little 
Mrs. Barandy and I were the only women 
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here. Doctor Raffay and Emil Benedek Krisz- 
haber and . . . Almady . . . they all stayed 
on the island for our sake. It was glorious.” 

“I can imagine. . . . But there won’t be 
much fun now. There is no one on the island. 
Tarkovics is the only man who ever comes to see 
us.” 

“Tarkovics?” 

“He had dinner with us a couple of times. I 
was frightfully angry every time he came out. 
He thinks every one is blind. The whole town 
knows that he comes here for the sake of an ac- 
tress and he wants it to believe he comes to see 
” 

Mrs. Wald looked down. 

“Is he still going about with that actress?” 


us 


“Of course he is.” 

Mrs. Wald looked up again but her eyes were 
quite different. 

“T hate people like him,” she said, and perhaps 
there was too much hatred in her voice. 

She decided to stay on the island. The same 


afternoon she took a room in a larger hotel and 
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wanted Pirko to join her. The plump Bella, 
realizing that such a solution would be disagree- 
able for her friend, intervened energetically to 
keep Pirko with them. 

“Yes, let her stay with us,” said Mrs. Térei. 

Instead of a direct answer, Mrs. Wald looked 
at Pirko, smiling: 

“What do you say?” 

The little lady was embarrassed. She answered 
softly: 

“Td like to stay with Bella.” 

Her mother consented. Let them be together 
for a few weeks when they would have to return to 
dusty noisy Budapest, anyway. 

Next day Mrs. Wald’s trunks arrived. They 
were full of Paris dresses, Paris shoes and stock- 
ings, ready to participate in their general re- 
hearsal on the island before dazzling the Budapest 
beaux who, whenever they saw her striking figure, 
turned around and smilingly said: 

“There goes Mrs. Wald.” 

These were her small triumphs. Because she 


was never seen with her husband, she had become 
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the target of much gossip. The woman whom 
every one sees on the Corso* invites the remark: 
“Guess who the other man is?’ And the lions of 
the Corso, the young gentry, the bank clerks of 
Vaczi Utca, fledgling lawyers and very young 
doctors, old members of parliament, actors who 
get up late, famous publicists, in a word, those 
who have time to take a walk at noontime, tried 
to guess whenever she appeared on the Corso. 
She returned their greetings with the smile of the 
grande dame. If the same patientless doctor or 
clientless lawyer accompanied her on the Corso 
twice in succession, looked for her friends and 
smiled to acquaintances, people wondered if the 
unfortunate doctor or lawyer were her choice. 
How much of this gossip was true, no one knew. 
There are women who specialize in speaking dis- 
paragingly about others, but when they are urged 
to give names, even the most skeptical of them 
shrug their shoulders and say: 

“T don’t know.” 

*The Budapest Corso is the favorite meeting place of 


the fashionable set of the Hungarian capital. It is on the 
left side of the Danube, opposite the Royal Palace. 
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Or: 

“‘She’s a very clever woman.” 

“Perhaps no one, perhaps every one.” 

No names were mentioned in connection with 
Mrs. Wald. Even those who did not know her 
looked at her on the Corso as if she were an ac- 
quaintance of theirs. She was a conspicuous 
woman and yet all that one could say about her 
was: “There goes Mrs. Wald.” 

Even those who had never spoken a word to her 
said this with an air of intimacy. She belonged 
to the Corso. It was her true husband and she 
loved it, remained faithful to it, and was sorry 
when winter deprived her of it. And the Corso, 
too, remained faithful to her, paid her its homage 
every morning. It would have been no miracle if 
every one had greeted her on the street. The 
pretty blonde woman would have bowed her greet- 
ing to every one, just as she was not surprised 
when she overheard two strangers talking behind 
her: 

“Who is that beautiful woman?” 

“Don’t you know her? She is Mrs. Wald.” 


—_—_—_— 
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The island was for her a Corso surrounded by 
water on all sides. She continued her promenades, 
looked for friends with the same smile and 
answered greetings with the same nod. 

“Whom have you met on the island, Pirko?” 
she asked her daughter one day when they were 
taking a walk. 

Pirko mentioned a few insignificant names and 
added in the most indifferent voice: 

“They presented a journalist,—Andreas Tar- 
kovics.” 

“Did they?” 

Mrs. Wald kept silent and Pirko was glad to 
see that her mother had no suspicions. They 
walked on. In front of the hotel they met Miss 
Melitta, in grande toilette. The little lady tried 
not to notice her, but without success. She was 
obliged to look her in the eyes. The first glance 
of the actress was addressed to Mrs. Wald, whose 
coiffure and dress she scrutinized and criticized, 
compared it with her own and filed it in her mem- 
ory in half a second. Her second glance was a 


friendly smile for Pirko. The young girl nodded. 
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When they had left the actress, Mrs. Wald in- 
quired: 

“Do you know that woman?” 

“Yes,” answered Pirko, perplexed, “I met her 
on the island.” 


“J don’t like to have you know such people.” 


XI 


Tue schedule of the boats was changed; they 
came less frequently and were moored at the dock 
with greater difficulty. One felt that it was only 
a sense of duty which made them come at all. 
There was now plenty of what Mrs. Wald had 
called fun. Over the flower beds and roads was 
shimmering water and the islanders crossed the 
swamps by walking on the garden benches which 
they had arranged to form a sort of board walk. 
The gardeners had done everything they could 
to make the residents comfortable. And the sol- 
diers were working so hard that they had lost the 
habit of singing. The island was silent now, with 
the silence of a death chamber, where every one 
waits for the moment when all will be over. 

Mrs. Wald felt no sadness. She enjoyed life 
immensely. Every noon she led her little party to 
the restaurant, laughing gaily as she stepped 
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over the benches, and showing a length of expen- 
sive silk stocking. Her enjoyment infected the 
others and they converted the journey on the 
makeshift bridges every noon and night into a 
very merry occasion. 

Pirko saw her mother only at lunch and dinner. 
Mrs. Wald lived in the larger hotel and when 
her daughter called on her occasionally, she 
seemed like a gay and beautiful woman receiving 
a visit from a little friend. Mrs. Wald showed 
Pirko her dresses, talked to her about the Paris 
theaters, asked her what dress to wear. She made 
her admire her ear-rings, her twelve-hundred-franc 
marquise ring, with the diamond in the center, 
and so forth. Pirko talked to her mother as she 
would to a very good friend who was much older 
and therefore was married. She loved her not 
only because she was her mother but also because 
she was a beautiful woman, and she felt the 
attraction every young girl feels to beauty. Al- 
though she asked Pirko’s advice about dresses, 
Mrs. Wald followed her own taste. When she 


came to call, the beautiful woman would say: 
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“Why don’t you sit down, Pirko?” 

And Pirko would answer very politely: 

“Thank you, mother.” 

And as Mrs. Wald combed her hair, she would 
ask: 

“How are you, Pirko? What did you do yes- 
terday?” 

“T’m well, mother, thank you. We played and 
went for a walk.” 

On the other hand, when Mrs. Wald went to 
the Téreis’, she treated her daughter as if she 
were the child of a good friend of hers. She 
would look around, smiling: 

“Did you embroider this, Pirko?” 

She would answer shyly: 

“Yes, mother, but it’s very bad.” 

“Tt’s not bad at all,” Mrs. Wald would say. 
“In fact, it’s very clever. . . .” 

Thereupon Pirko would answer: 

“Oh, mother, you’re overestimating it.” 

Yet it would be a mistake to say that mother 
and daughter did not love each other. Mrs. 
Wald was very fond of her daughter and Pirko 
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returned her affection. Their relation was dif- 
ferent from the unconditional love that usually 
exists between mother and daughter in that they 
admired each other with discrimination. 

“My mother is a beautiful woman,” Pirko said 
to Bella one day. They were walking toward the 
pier on one of the few roads which had not been 
flooded. “If I were a man I’d fall in love with 
her. My mother has no faults at all. . Ss 

The boat docked with great difficulty. Very 
few people arrived on it: a couple of islanders, a 
policeman, the letter carrier and . . . Tarko- 
vics. The girls saw him from the shore. 

“Don’t tremble,” said Bella to Pirko, “don’t 
tremble because it makes you look foolish. Be 
nice and casual.” 

He came forward to them, smiling and holding 
out his hand. 

“Little Pirko,” he said, “I heard last night in 
the Hangli* that your mother had arrived. Did 
she come directly from Paris?” 


iY ca.7* 


*Hangli is a café in Budapest. 
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This was only an introduction to the next 
question: 

“And will she live on the island?” 

Wess’ 

“Aren’t you afraid of the Danube?” 

“No.” 

She answered in monosyllables because indif- 
ference does not know long words. 'Tarkovics 
took leave of them: 

“I’m going. I have some business to attend to. 
Later Pll call on your mother. Will you be home 
too?” 

“Yes,” 

He walked gaily off, his hat at a rakish angle. 
When he was out of sight, Pirko looked at her 
friend earnestly. 

“TY want to be alone now, Bella.” 

“Good-by then,” said Bella, whose voice hardly 
expressed her disappointment at being so sum- 
marily dismissed. The little lady looked after 
her, studying her blonde hair and her swaying 
hips. For the first time in her life, she would 
have liked to be in Bella’s place. The plump little 
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blonde had no worries, nor troubles; she would 
pass calmly through life,—life which is so full of 
mysteries and surprises for sensitive people. 
Pirko felt that great problems, sad situations, 
all the perplexities of life, begin to smile when 
they see a fat person, lift their hats and apolo- 
gize: “I beg your pardon. My mistake.” Then 
they go on and knock at other doors. 

The days had become shorter and it was grow- 
ing dark when Pirko came home from her soli- 
tary rambles. She felt much better now because 
Tarkovics came to see them regularly. She was 
full of great plans which she would later confide 
to her parents. Yes, she would tell her mother 
about it too. It occurred to her that she ought 
to tell her mother the whole story. But she was 
afraid that she would smile at it. Other girls 
were not afraid. She knew girls who, in similar 
situations, found understanding friends in their 
mothers. But she could not bear to have the tall 
beauty, her mother, make fun of her. 

Absorbed in such thoughts she was going 
toward the hotel. Tarkovics would be there, she 
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thought, and she would treat him as a friend of 
the house. He would come to have dinner with 
them often during the winter and he would have 
to reform. Pirko pictured herself pretty and full 
of girlish devotion. She imagined that for the 
sake of a pure little girl the shiftless profligate 
would lead a decent life and would be purged of 
his sins. One needs only patience, great pa- 
tience. . 

She did find him there. He was walking with 
her mother along the road to the hotel. For some 
time she followed them quietly. She discovered 
that from behind she could tell who was talking 
because the one who was silent looked down. It 
was Tarkovics who was talking, and talking very 
seriously. She saw from the emphatic movements 
of his head that he was saying nothing common- 
place, but something with which he was much con- 
cerned. Her mother walked beside him, looking 
down and hardly ever answering. At last the man 
must have said something which required an 
answer because Mrs. Wald suddenly stopped, 


turned around and . . . saw Pirko. 
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“Took who’s here! My little daughter.” 

The man, whose face betrayed his serious mood, 
answered morosely, in order to say something: 

“Yes, Pirko’s here.” 

“Come, Pirko,” said Mrs. Wald, drawing her 
daughter to her, “come with us. When is dinner 
served?” 

“Later in the evening.” 

She noticed that they did not continue their 
conversation. Tarkovics paid little attention to 
the new topic Mrs. Wald had begun. “Really?” 
he would say, or, “How curious!” He must have 
been thinking about something else and the young 
girl soon discovered it—sooner than a man would 
discover the same thing in a woman. 

Tarkovics seemed somewhat nervous when they 
bade each other good night. 

‘What would you think, little Pirko,” he said, 
“Gf I should decide to live here? Just on account 
of the flood.” 

He left without waiting for the answer. Per- 
haps his words were not a question; perhaps they 


were not addressed to Pirko. 


XII 


Tue little lady had ceased to take Bella into 
her confidence and therefore the plump little 
blonde decided to keep her hands off Pirko. She 
could do so the more easily because she had found 
some one else who needed her help. For some time 
she had lavished her advice on Sandor Foti, who 
was a better subject than Pirko. Sdndor would 
spend hours with her, asking her questions, and 
in most cases he would follow her advice. One 
day the young poet was very much dejected: 

“It’s useless for me to come out here and con- 
sult you because that girl is in love with some 
one else.” 

Bella did not answer. She felt that she was in 
honor bound to observe a certain amount of dis- 
cretion toward Pirko. But Sandor knew every- 
thing: 

280 
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“Poor girl, she is madly in love with Tarkovics. 
I know now why she likes his poems so 
AUCH tres 

He was thinking for a moment of his own 
verses which, he was convinced, were superior to 
those of Tarkovics. 

“Never, never again shall I come to the island,” 
he said sadly. “This time I came only to tell you 
so.” 

“It was not necessary to come out to tell me 
that. You simply shouldn’t have come,—that’s 
all.” 

“Now you’ve turned my enemy too. Is every- 
body going to be my enemy?” 

The suffering hero of a great novel could not 
have said this at the end of the second volume 
with greater bitterness than Sdndor did. All the 
sadness of his age and of his yearning was con- 
densed in this exclamation and it must have 
weighed as heavily with the gods as if it had been 
the complaint of a tragic hero. One can not give 
more than one has. This utterance contained 


Sdndor’s cosmos, just as the last words of the 
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martyrs expressed their whole religion. Sandor 
felt that he was a martyr and that his heart 
would certainly break. But he had not much in- 
dependence and so he asked the girl plaintively: 

“What shall I do now?” 

“It’s best for you to try to forget. It’ll be 
hard at first but you'll get used to it later. Dve 
had the same experience many times.” 

She made a broad gesture, indicating that she 
knew all about such things. Sandor agreed: 

“Tl do that. Ill forget her, I'll avoid her. 
I’ll try not to see her again. It will be easy for 
me at Budapest, and I’ll never come out to the 
island. What do you think?” 

“That’s the best plan.” 

He liked this tragic gesture. 

‘Never, never shall I come out again. I don’t 
care if she is in love. I hope that her love will be 
returned. She must be as lucky as I am unlucky.” 

“It’s interesting,” pondered Bella, “men always 
say the same thing.” 

Since Sdndor could not show his magnanimity 


to the other girl, he played his réle for Bella. 
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“Some day I’ll be her best friend. She shall 
come to me with her troubles. Tell her that if 
she quarrels with her husband Ill settle their dis- 
pute. I'll come to their wedding. And tell her 
that if she ever . . .” 

This “if she ever” seemed to move him very 
much. 

“If she ever . . . sometime... .” 

‘Don’t cry,” said Bella severely, and she 
felt very strong... . “Don’t ‘cry—come 
here. . ai 

She began to caress him. 

“At your age one mustn’t take such things so 
much to heart. Don’t forget that every man 
falls in love with several girls before he marries. 
You will tell your wife about them and 
laugh. . a 

“No, I shan’t,” said the boy in an outburst 
of sincerity. “I shall never . . . never... 
never . ior 

He was simply obeying the law that makes 
every unsatisfied love think it is the last one. The 


girl wiped the tears from his face. 
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“You talked so sensibly a few minutes ago. 
Look into my eyes. It'll be wiser if you never 
come out. . a? 

The boy looked into her eyes and answered de- 
fiantly: “I shall come out every day. Do you 
understand me?” 

He stopped because Pirko came toward them. 
Bella was ready with her new advice: 

“Wipe away your tears. She mustn’t see that 
you were crying.” 

But he was full of defiance: 

“I won’t wipe them away. She ought to see 
them. And if she doesn’t want to see them, she 
can go away. ‘The island is big enough.” 

He blew his nose. Mourning aiways ends with 
that. And, glaring savagely, he waited for Pirko. 

The little lady came toward them very slowly. 
She listened to the wind rustling the leaves over 
her head and she was full of thoughts. Tarkovics 
was coming to live on the island. She simply 
could not understand why. Miss Melitta had 
moved to the city when the flood became more 


menacing. The inundation was not to her taste. 
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Besides, the water would have ruined her satin slip- 
pers. Why should he come out? For whose 
sake was he coming? Never for a moment did she 
think he would come for hers. The wind sighed 
among the trees and Pirko found the reason for 
his coming. Or rather, she felt it. She was not 
consciously aware of it. She had no definite sus- 
picion. But she felt that the first plausible proof 
would explain everything. She was so deeply ab- 
sorbed in her thoughts that she would have 
passed by the two young people if Bella had not 
called her. 

*“Pirko, you don’t even see us.” 

She looked at them bewildered, then turned 
around and went to them. 

The poet, still defiant, greeted her as rudely 
as possible: 


“You needn’t stop on my account,” he said. 


XIII 


Next day Mrs. Wald called on the girls. The 
flood had made walking disagreeable and the girls 
had stayed in their room after dinner. Pirko’s 
mother begged the Téreis half seriously: 

“Lend me my daughter for a few days. I need 
her.” 

They laughed, but Pirko felt rather important. 
They debated for a while: “Shall we let her go 
or not?” In the end they did lend her to her 
mother. The tall beauty and the little lady went 
out into the chilly night like two friends, the older 
one playing hostess. 

“You'll stay with me for a long time, Pirko,” 
said Mrs. Wald. “We’ll sleep and eat together. 
I'll tell you about Paris and you'll tell me 
what happened on the island while I was away.” 


Mrs. Wald said nothing more until they were 
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home. She walked along with her daughter, 
pressed the frail little arm against her side and 
was glad to have an intelligent face to look at 
and some one who kept her company. They 
arranged the sofa so Pirko could sleep on it and 
then went to bed. Mrs. Wald put out the candle 
at once and the room grew very quiet. Outside, a 
violent wind was knocking on the windows, the 
advance guard of a distant hurricane. The trees 
sighed and the night was very black. The little 
lady wondered whether her mother was asleep. 
She turned over and tried to sleep herself. The 
wind began to howl, the trees made a moaning 
sound, and she thought: “Why does Tarkovics 
want to live on the island when the flood is com- 
ing and Miss Melitta has moved to town?” 

A voice came from the other bed: 

“Are you asleep, Pirko?” 

“No, I’m not, mother.” 

‘Would you like to come over to me?” 

In half a second Pirko was in the other bed, in 
in which there were more pillows than little girls 


usually have. This time there was no conver- 
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sation. Mrs. Wald drew her daughter’s head 
against her breast. Pirko realized that her 
mother had not been asleep, either. It was. pleas- 
ant to lie close to her. Large drops of rain be- 
gan to spatter on the window-panes. Mrs. Wald 
sighed and stared into the darkness. Suddenly 
she held her daughter still tighter. 

“Why is he coming out just now,” the little 
girl wondered, “just now. . . . Is it perhaps 
on my account?” 

She felt another convulsive hug and realized 
that her mother was crying. 

“Are you worried, mother?” 

“I have many worries, Pirko.” 

Pirko pressed her face against her mother’s 
hot wet cheeks. Outside the wind stopped and 
the rain began to pour, drumming monotonously 
on the trees and the ground. Far away, beyond 
Johannes Mountain, lightning flashed. Pirko 
began to tremble. 

“Are you afraid of the storm, Pirko?” 

“I’m not afraid, mother. I don’t know why I 


am trembling.” 
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She kept on trembling. A great excitement 
shook her frail little body as she became aware 
on that stormy night, to the accompaniment of 
the distant thunder, why Tarkovics was coming to 
the island although water covered the meadows 
and Miss Melitta had long since gone. 

She fell asleep, and when her mother saw her 
sleeping, she did what she had done when Pirko 
was a small girl: she took her in her arms and 
very carefully laid her on the sofa, drew the cover 
over her and softly kissed her. 

“Sleep quietly, my little girl,” she said almost 
inaudibly, then went to the window and gazed 
out into the darkness. At last she crept back 
into her bed and turned toward the wall. 

When Pirko awoke in the morning, her mother 
was not there. Worry immediately began to tor- 
ture her, as if it had stood guard at her bedside, 
waiting for her to awake. “He will come out, he 
will come out,” it kept repeating insistently, and 
she could not get rid of it. She dressed very 
quickly, thinking that she was all alone in the 


world and that even the way to her mother 
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was now closed. From time to time an un- 
speakable pain seemed to strike her inmost 
soul. It was only now that she realized 
that she still had hopes to be crushed. Real 
hope is always unconscious. Even if it is evi- 
dent that some one we love is dying, even if we 
are prepared for the worst, still his death de- 
stroys in us a secret hope, a dearly cherished 
incredulity. Every hope, after it has died in the 
brain, lives on in the heart, and it is only there 
that it really dies, when the heart dies itself. Deep 
in the heart of this innocent little girl the secret 
hope was just now dying and the pain of death 
flooded her soul. She had lost her bearing and 
was alone in the world. 

Some one knocked at the door. The gardener 
entered, greeted her respectfully, and presented a 
large bouquet of flowers. 

“Does Mrs. Wald live here?” 

“SY esa 

“This is for her.” 

Pirko took the bouquet. It was of large red 


roses, well-developed, mature flowers, which per- 
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haps would have been over-blown to-morrow if 
they had stayed on the bushes. 

“Who sent them?” 

“A gentleman, but I can’t tell his name.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“T never saw him before.” 

He bowed again and went out, not without a 
doubtful glance at Pirko. She called after him: 

“Tell the gentleman that Mrs. Wald’s daugh- 
ter took the flowers.” 

When the door closed she hid her face in the 
bouquet, heavy with the perfume of the sun- 
grown roses. She took it to the window. 

“Ts it right what I am doing?” she asked her- 
self, and leaned out to see whether any one was 
passing. She thought she was committing a crime. 
She opened her eyes wide and since this was the 
first sin of which she was conscious, she blushed 
up to her ears. Then she hurled the bouquet out | 
of the window as far as she could into the Danube. 
She watched the water softly caressing a tiny 
spot of red. The odor of the roses still hung in 


the room and accused her. She was such an hon- 


cE 
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est little lady that she was sorry for what she had 
done. She had stolen, she thought, and she had 
harbored a hideous suspicion. How could she, the 
gallant little lady, stoop so low? Her blood raced 
madly. She would have liked to be rid of the 
whole world: men, women, flowers, even love, that 
glorious experience for which she had been yearn- 
ing day and night, for so many weeks. 

Her mother canie in, fresh and blooming from 
the bath. 

“Are you up already, Pirko?” 

Pirko still smelled the scent of roses. She was 
horrified at the thought that it might betray her. 
The light perfume whose last trace had floated 
out into the open, still oppressed her, tickled her 
shapely nose and left a bitter taste in her mouth. 

“Of course I’m up.” 

Her mother said gaily: 

“IT was up at seven o’clock, took a walk and a 
bath. To-day the water is higher. They say 
it’s seeping through the dam. Perhaps the little 
dam will break within twenty-four hours.” 


She laughed. 
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“We'll be floating by to-morrow, Pirko.” 

The little lady tried to smile too. Her mother 
folded her parasol, took off her garden hat and 
stood in front of the mirror. She let down her hair 
and lovingly drew her gold-colored comb through 
it. She was beautiful. She must have had the 
same thought as Pirko, for she remarked cas- 
ually: 

“He came in a canoe from O-Buda this morn- 
ing, because the boats are not running . 
that newspaperman . . . what’s his name?” 

Pirko made a pretense of thinking, then said 
his name very softly: 

“Tarkovics.” 

She was ashamed of the lying reluctance to 
pronounce this name. 

They spent the whole day together. When 
the waiter came to bring their dinner they looked 
at the door with a curious fright. Tarkovics had 
arrived in the morning and had not yet called on 
them. Both of them were waiting for him, but 
only Pirko knew he was expected by two women. 


He did not come . . . he did not come all day. 
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Darkness had fallen on the trees and on the fac- 
tories across the Danube and still Tarkovics did 
not come. 

“T want to take a walk, mother,” said Pirko 
toward evening. “I’d like to see the island before 
the Danube rolls over it.” 

“Stay with me, darling. . . .” 

Now she knew why she was needed here, why 
she had been borrowed from the Téreis. Her 
mother wanted her as a guard. Poor little 
guardsman, poor little dike. It was no better 
than the sandy dike through which the Danube’s 
water was seeping. Some time it would be 
broken through. It would be swept out of the 
way and the waves would race through it. She 
did not like her réle. 

“Let me go, mother darling, I should like so 
much . Nee 

She did not say, “I should like so much to get 
out of here.” The situation horrified her. She 
had to go and perhaps she would never come back. 

“All right then,” said her mother, “but don’t 
go near the Danube.” 
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But Pirko had gone. She ran down-stairs and 
out into the darkness. A group of tired soldiers 
were marching past, carrying their shovels, their 
boots splashing in the swamp. She looked after 
them for some time. From another direction she 
heard the noise of tramping feet and saw the red 
glare of torches among the trees. A second group 
of soldiers was running toward the center of the 
island, headed by an officer who carried a shovel 
himself. The tired soldiers who had been passing 
by stopped suddenly and their officer called to the 
other squad: 

““What’s the trouble now?” 

The answer came quickly: 

“The dike has broken through.” 

Pirko shivered when she heard these words. She 
would have liked to run, too. The tired soldiers’ 
officer started for the meadow and shouted: 

“Run!” 

His men obeyed, gathering new strength. At 
the same time another group came running with 
torches from the upper dike, the way firemen 


come from all directions to a burning house, 
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Pirko ran after them but the officer called out 
rudely: 

“Stop!” 

She stopped and waited until they had dis- 
appeared, then started after them again. But 
the soldiers went too fast for her and she found 
herself running alone. The big bushes and trees 
frightened her. A peculiarly savage rumbling 
noise, mixed with shouting, reached her ears. She 
stopped, wondering from which direction the mass 
of water would pour over her. She was afraid 
and tried to picture how the water would cover 
the island. Her knees trembled and involuntarily 
she looked back at the lights of the hotel. “It 
would have been better to stay home,” she 
thought. The rumbling sounded nearer. 

“The water is coming,” she said to herself 
warningly, as if she wanted to frighten herself. 
She imagined the dirty Danube, that huge yellow 
sea, sweeping her off her feet, trampling over 
her, pushing and driving her along. How good 
it would be to die quickly, by a superior force, 
she thought for a moment. She fancied how the 
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big river would carry her, how she would be rid 
of all her griefs. 

About twenty feet in front of her a large bush 
began to shake, as if some animal were about to 
spring from beneath it. She shuddered and 
screamed. She fixed her eyes on the bush but 
nothing came from it. “What could it have 
been?” Then something cold touched her feet. 
Water was pouring into her shoes and as she 
looked she saw water gleaming over the whole 
road. It was the forerunner of big waves; it 
had come surreptitiously, under the bushes. She 
felt the water rising higher over her feet and was 
filled with dread. By the time the water had 
reached her ankles she started to run back, 
the water creeping after her. Now she heard the 
booming noise close to her. As she ran she looked 
toward the meadow between the bathhouse and the 
center of the island. She saw a horrifying sight. 
Holding their torches high in the air, the soldiers 
were racing back like madmen. Scarcely ten feet 
behind them rolled the Danube, covering the en- 
tire length of the island. As it followed them the 
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water made a roaring sound. It shone among the 
bushes, broke their branches, and, at the side 
where there was a hollow, it shot out long-crested 
waves. They were all running, the little white- 
clad girl first, behind her the soldiers, and in the 
rear the wildly roaring water, smashing bushes, 
sweeping away iron benches, even cracking the 
branches of the trees. When a fierce wind races 
through the bushes it makes a ghastly symphony. 
How much greater is the effect when the whole 
Danube surges through them. 

Those who had been standing on the upper 
island fled into the houses, screaming. In front 
of the bathhouse large iron boats were fastened, 
filled with torch-bearing soldiers. Slowly the 
water shouldered one boat after another and be- 
gan to carry them down-stream. Other soldiers 
jumped to the terrace of the restaurant or into 
the empty boats. One of the officers who had 
been running for ten minutes at least, threw him- 
self into an iron contraption, wiped the perspira- 
tion from his forehead and shook his fist at the 
spreading Danube. 
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“You old devil.” 

Pirko fled to the terrace of the hotel where 
her mother was anxiously waiting for her. Over 
what used to be the meadow, where black bunches 
of shivering bushes now showed that it had not 
always been sea, she saw that the water was 
calmer. A mild southern breeze was stirring little 
ripples where the waves had rushed and torn. 
The rumbling noise had subsided. One could tell 
that the water was still rising by watching the 
reflection of the lamps. The flame wavering in 
the water gradually approached the real flame. 
Two-thirds of the lamp posts were under water. 

A military boat was passing by them, propelled 
by iron poles. When it reached the lamps the 
officer noticed pretty Mrs. Wald. He saluted 
and inquired: 

“Do the ladies wish to go to the restaurant?” 

“Yes, mother,” whispered Pirko, who wanted 
to see more of the water. Mrs. Wald smiled and 
nodded and they got into the boat. As they 
passed above the flower beds Pirko remarked 


sadly: 
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“This is where the roses were, mother. . . .” 


She was thinking of the night when suffering 
was joy. She put her hands to her forehead, for 
the excitement had made her head ache. With 
her eyes half closed she looked around in the’ 
darkness. 

The bathhouse was on a hill which was still 
above water. The gardeners had _ gathered 
around the house and some of the soldiers stood 
there too, idly watching by the light of their 
torches the shining expanse of water which had 
undone so many weeks’ work. They looked with 
astonishment at the ladies seated in the boat. 

Alone, at one end of the hill, some one was 
standing absorbed in thought. The red torch- 
light shone on him as he glared defiantly at the 
open Danube. The wind tugged at his black 
overcoat, blew his black hair over his forehead. 
Boldly he faced the awe-inspiring flood. It was 
Sandor, of course. He stood bareheaded in his 
flowing garment and challenged the horrible 
Danube, as if he were battling with the God of 


Revenge. 


XIV 


TueEre is a kind of moth which is a cautious 
little creature as long as it stays outside in the 
dark but goes mad near a lamp. First it settles 
on the lighted wall. It ventures nearer, then 
hides again and does not come out for several 
minutes. It returns, bolder than before, and acts 
as if insanity had entered its tiny head. It flut- 
ters irregularly around the flame and _ beats 
against the glass, its circles growing smaller until 
it finally goes quite mad. Senselessly, it throws 
itself against the lamp, crushes its wings and 
flies back and forth incredibly fast. It seems to 
have gone blind, insensible to sound or pain, so 
that one can easily catch it and throw it out the 
window. But the next moment its trembling 
wings reappear and it starts its insane play all 
over again. One realizes that the moth is past 


help and leaves it alone. Next morning it is found 
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on the table, under the lamp, motionless, with 
crushed wings. 

Pirko was now like the moth, when it comes into 
collision with the hot glass, when the heat and 
light stir up its emotions. The morning follow- 
ing her escape from the waves, she looked around 
the island. On the water, which now moved al- 
most imperceptibly, she noticed Andreas Tarko- 
vies in a boat. He waved to Pirko with his hat, 
but she turned around, ran into her empty room 
and threw herself on the bed. She was no longer 
the circumspect little lady. Cinderella’s glass 
slippers of care and prudence had dropped from 
her feet. She fled from every one and yet could 
not escape. When she was ready to go home 
she did not know where to go, whether to Bella’s, 
to her mother’s perfumed room in the hotel, or to 
their apartment in Budapest where the rugs were 
not spread on the floor and the furniture was 
asleep under linen covers. She was in despair; 
she had nowhere to-go, no one to talk to. She 
would look out the window and then suddenly run 


to the door, stop there because she did not want 
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to see her mother’s eyes. Now she knew why they 
were keeping her there. Perhaps it would have 
been better if she had not read Heine, if she did 
not know so many love poems. Now she could 
understand why her mother embraced her, crying, 
through long sleepless nights. If the moth could 
only live in a forest where there was nobody to 
light a fire. . 

She sat down and tried to think very hard. She 
sat there a long time, listening for every sound 
and expecting her mother—who was the last per- 
son, God knows, she felt like seeing. 

Yes, she decided, she would run away. 

Where, she did not know; how, she did not 
know. But she would escape from here and go on 
till she found a place where she knew nobody. Or 
should she go to her father? 

“Poor father,” she thought with a shiver. Her 
father must be at work in his office. In the 
outside room his employees were copying docu- 
ments. They would go to court, would return, 
and the office manager would send them out 


again. She remembered the constant orders: 
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“Now you are to go to the Treasury Of- 
Picea 
“Go to the Custom House. . 
“At ten you have a trial at the County Court.” 
And out of all this copying, this running 


around, all these trials, money was made, dirty 
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bills which fat merchants or old peasant women 
would put on father’s desk. Out of that money 
mother bought fine dresses, Parisian silk stock- 
ings, perfumes and ribbons. Yet she was crying 
when she embraced her in bed. 

“Poor father—” 

She felt a great sympathy for her father, but 
she was afraid that if he saw her he would read 
everything in her face. 

Her mother came in. 

“T came in a boat from the bathhouse,” she 
reported. “Toward evening we'll go boating all 
over the island. You will come, too, Pirko.” 

Never before had she answered as she did now. 

“T shan’t go.” 

She said this defiantly. 

“You won’t go? Why not?” 
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She herself did not know why. She did not 
know what she was talking about. She answered: 

“Well, yes, Pll go.” 

Then she ran down-stairs to the terrace and 
back into the reading-room. No one was there. 
She sat down at the piano and opened it, then 
again closed it. She looked at a newspaper but 
she could not read it. She sat in a corner of the 
sofa and stared in front of her. Her face bright- 
ened as if she had discovered something. She 
said very softly: 

“T can’t live.” 

These quiet words traveled through the hall, 
came back to her, dinned into her ears and stifled 
her throat. 

Pirko could not live. She was very sorry for 
herself. She smiled a little, very sadly, and again 
said something, half aloud, so that she could hear 
it. This is what she said: 

“Poor little girl.” 

For some time she sat there in silence. Then an 
old lady entered, picked up a German newspaper 


and made herself comfortable on @ sofa. Pirko 
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left the room and went back to her mother whom 
she found at her dressing-table. She told her 
that she would like to go to Bella’s house to spend 
the night. She complained that the sofa was un- 
comfortable and kept her awake. She would not 
join the boating party. 

“Then, I won’t either,” her mother said. 

“Why?” Pirko inquired innocently. 

Her mother remained silent for a moment. 
Then, beseechingly—and this time her words 
came from her heart—she said: 

“Do stay with me just for to-night.” 

Pirko did not stay. It was impossible—simply 
impossible. She wanted to run away, because her 
mother’s slightest word, her simplest question, re- 
minded her of what she had discovered. Every 
word, every gesture, every request, was new evi- 
dence. She could not stay. 

“All right, that’s the way my daughter treats 
me. I ask her to stay this once and she refuses.” 

The little girl called back from the door: 

“Do forgive me, mother.” But she did not kiss 
her hand as she had done before. 
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Toward dawn, lying on her faithful pillow, 
Pirko was frightened out of her dream. She 
was surprised that she had been able to sleep. 
In the other bed, the plump blonde girl was sleep- 
ing calmly. Pirko could not remember the night 
when she had not slept calmly. The light mist of 
dawn was at the windows. As Pirko listened she 
felt all around her the hush which precedes the 
breaking of the day. She got out of her bed and 
cautiously put on her dress. She stole through 
the door, went down-stairs and climbed into the 
boat which was tied to the gate. She untied the 
chain and paused to find out whether anybody 
had heard her. No, no one had heard, everything 
was asleep. The grass and flowers were standing 
motionless under the water, and only the birds 
were awake. She heard a cock crow over in Buda 
and another cock in O-Buda answer it. 

She began to row with one oar and soon 
reached the former shore of the island. She 
looked around her on the Danube. The sun had 
not yet risen but above Budapest the sky was 
light and the lowest clouds were pink. The water 
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was a mirror that faithfully reflected the fac- 
tory chimneys and the trees on the other shore. 
Pirko sat in the bow of the boat and let the cur- 
rent slowly swing it down-stream. She shivered 
a little in the cool breeze but the stillness and 
charm of the morning soothed her. She did not 
know how her trip would end. She did not 
realize that she would never return, never again 
would sce the fat blonde girl, or good old Mr. 
Térei, never would feel shy in the presence of her 
mother. She would never see Tarkovics again. 
“Let them love each other,” she said. Only the 
sudden pain caused by these words made her 
realize whom she meant. 

The water was taking her boat out in mid- 
stream. There the Danube swept it faster and 
faster. 

“Good-by, Island,” said Pirko, and nodded her 
little head at it. She was still analyzing herself 
and discovered that she was over-sentimental. 
She quickly forgave herself, however. Nothing 
made any difference now. The poor lonely child 


was wrapped in calm. She looked at the factories 
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from whose chimneys the smoke was coming, 
slowly, sleepily. They would go on living and 
working. At six o’clock the whole town would be 
up, the street-cars would run across the bridge 
and the laborers would go to work. “It must be 
good to die beautifully,” she said to herself. She 
thought of Elaine, the lily of Astolat, whose 
white-clad body floated down the river in a black 
barge, full of flowers, toward the palace of the 
wicked Queen Guinevere. She glanced back 
toward the hotel and looked for the windows of 
her mother’s room. 

Now she began to sob. Perhaps at that mo- 
ment she was the only person crying in the whole 
sleeping city. No human voice came from any- 
where, only the birds were calling on the island 
and the cocks answered one another. Her sob- 
bing was very quiet and no one heard it but the 
little ripples in the middle of the Danube. 

The sun rose. Its flaming disk crept up the 
sky from behind the factories and all at once the 
clouds caught fire, the sky was strewn with roses, 


the Danube turned a dazzling pink and the win- 
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dows on the Buda shore blazed. The boat sped 
down-stream, with no one guiding it. The little 
girl faced the morning sun, which lavished its 
roses on her white dress. She stopped weep- 
ing. . . . The sun mounted higher in the sky. 
It spread out the edges of the cloud piles and 
poured gold on the Danube. Down-stream came 
the black barge full of vegetable venders, rowed 
by strong arms. The strains of a song floated 
through the air and the women prolonged the 
high notes as they used to do with the Holy 
Maria songs in the processions. 

Below the bridge one of the oarsmen stood up 
in his place, and leaning over the water, said: 

“Look at that empty rowboat. . ait 

They all looked where he pointed. The oars- 
men pulled nearer the derelict boat and for a mo- 


ment they stopped singing. 


THE END 
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